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For the Companion. 
OUTWITTED. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.!’ 


You never saw Miss Coleman, my old teacher, 
—J am sure of it! Ah! how well I remember her 
and her fifty pupils of all ages, from four to six- 
teenor seventeen! What a hard task she found 
it to manage some of them, too! Looking back, 
I do not wonder now that she used sometimes to 
Jose her temper, and” in her zeal for good order, 
occasionally punish an innocent scholar instead 
of the true culprit 

There were several unruly spirits in our little 
school, but the ringleader of all was @ large, 
overgrown boy named Hugh O’Neil: I think 
Miss Coleman was always a little afraid of him, 
for he was noted throughout the neighborhood 
for his vicious habits and cruel disposition. 

Oneé, in a fit of anger at being punished by 
his father, he set the shed on fire. At another 
time he threw'a billet of wood at his mother be- 
cause she did not give him his dinner at the mo- 
ment he wanted it; and his little brothers and 
sisters dared not offend him in any way. 

One Friday afternoon, a good many years azo, 
it was, too, I carried my latest Companion to 
school, which proved to be the means of affording 
the children ‘an hour’s amusement,—for on Fri- 
day afternoons, Miss Coleman usually read aloud 
a story for the entertainment of her little class, 
and for that purpose, had frequently availed 
herself of my Companion’s treasure-house of 
amusing and instrtictive tales. 

That afternoon she read us an article upon the 
elephant, illustrating his fierce and revengeful 
nature, and then told us about a menagerie she 
had lately seen. 

‘While she was talking, Hugh O’Neil took 
from his pocket the stump of a clay pipe, placed 
it between his lips, and then deliberately lighted 
it. All the boys in the vicinity commenced to 
laugh. At first, Miss Coleman fancied they were 
laughing at her, but she soon discdvered the 
cause of the disturbance. An angry light came 
into her piercing black eyes, but O’Neil non- 
chalantly smoked on, with insulting bravado. 
It was a challenge. : 

Miss Coleman turned white, but said, quietly 
and firmly, “‘O’Neil! take that article from your 
mouth and throw it into the stove.” 

“It aint an article,” he replied; “it’s a noun, 
ma’am,” and puffed away as thouch she had not 
spoken, bracing himself back in his chair, and 
thrusting his hands defiantly into his pockets. 

By this time the school were aware that some- 
thing serious was going to happen; and quite a 
number of terrificd little girls laid their heads 
upon their desks and began to cry. 

Iwas, myself, considerably frightened, and my 
heart went pit-a pat, I assure you. Still, I had 
no idea of shedding any tears; for, child that I 
was, I cherished the most unquestioning confi- 
dence in Miss Coleman’s ability to manage any 
tumber of Hugh O’ Neils. 

She opened her desk and took from it a long 
Tattan, already splintered by use. 

“Hugh!” she said, “I expect to be obeyed. 
Put that pipe into the stove, or throw it out of 
the window behind you,—one or the other. I 
shall not repeat my command a third time.” 

O'Neil removed it from his mouth for an in- 
stant, and blew an imaginary puff derisively 
toward her. Then replaced it and continued 


smoking, ’ 
Miss Coleman rose from her chair. 
O'Neil rose also, 


“Come on,” he said. “Who’s afraid? I can 
Whip ten like you, ma’am.” 

Some of the larger boys laughed aloud; but 
two of them cried out, “Shame!” . 

Miss Coleman hesitated, as though-undecided 
What was best to do, and then sat down and 
hastily penned a little note, which she handed 
We, saying,— 

Nelly, carry this directly to Capt. Simonds, at 


I took it, and with trembling steps, started, 
toward the door. 

Then Hugh O’Neil swore a terrible oath, and 
leaping over the seat next him, snatched the 
note from my fingers, and tore it.to atoms, 
“John Stark!’ said Miss Coleman, “come to 
the desk. I shall write another note, and this 
time I shall entrust it to you. J also expect that 
it will be delivered. Wenry Solomons may ac- 
company you; and if O’Neil attacks you, defend 
yourselves.” 

Stark was a large boy, but he was. a coward, 
and he did not care to receive a pounding at 
O’Neil’s hands. Miss Coleman comprehended 
his poltroonery at a glance, and sarcastically re- 
marked,— 

“So you are afraid, are you, Stark? Well, 
poor boy, you are to be pitied. I won’t urge 
you. I'll carry it myself.” And: the woman 
had actually got as far as the sixth desk in the 
middie aisle, when O’Neil placed himself in her 
path, with the evident determination to throw 
her down, if she moved another step forward. 

“Try it!” said he. “But you won’t never have 
a chance to try it again, ma’am.”’ 

“Hugh,” she replied, ‘‘it would be useless for 
me to attempt to measure my strength with 
yours; and if I were a man and not a woman, I 
should hesitate to place myself on a par with a 
brute and a bully—for that is what you are. 
You are master of the situation, because you can 
exercise brute force. Thatis all. But if I may 
not punish you for your detestable conduct as 
you deserve, the law can and shall, Here is the 
second note. Without your permission, it seems, 
I may not attempt to send it. Destroy it, if you 
like, as you did the other. Johnson, I am faint. 
Step down to the yard, quickly, and bring me 
up a pitcher of water.” 

Johnson went to the closet for the pitcher, but 
could not find it. ‘It isn’t here,” he said. 

“You are mistaken,” Miss Coleman returned. 
“TI will find it for you.” 

She followed him into the dimly lighted recess, 
and took it out from under the sink. 

“Johnson,” she whispered, hurriedly, ‘lock 
the lower door- behind you when you come in, 
and bring me the key. Yov will find me stand- 
ing by the window near my desk.” Then added 
aloud, “So much for searching. Open the win 








water, and under cover of the little group who 
had gathered about her, he handed Miss Cole- 
man the key. 

She cast a swift glance into the street below, 
then the color suddenly came back to her face, 
and, leaning out, she called, as she dropped the 
key to the sidewalk,— 

“Capt. Simonds, come up stairs immediately ; 
Ineed you. And this is the key to the outside 
door.” 

Hugh O’Neil heard her. He knew now that 
he was a prisoner, and that retribution was at 
hand. He strode quickly to the platform, and 
pushed Solomons aside, determined—the coward- 
ly scoundrel—to be revenged upon the woman, 
who, in spite of her weakness, had shown herself 
so courageous. But the spirit of his great 
grandfather who fought at Bennington, had en- 
tered into Stark. He sprang upon O’Neil from 
behind, tripped him, and with the help of three 
other boys, pinned him to the floor, until Capt. 
Simonds came to the rescue, with a merciless 
pair of steel handcuffs. 

O’ Neil was taken to the station-house, and to 
court, and sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction for assault up- 
on Miss Coleman. 

He never entered the school-room again; and 
in less than a year was convicted of house- 
breaking and burglary, and sent fo the State 
prison. 

Having served out his sentence there, he went 
to California, and met his fate at the mines, 
where, one day, becoming involved in a drunken 
quarrel, he was stabbed, and died almost im- 
mediately. : 

Miss Coleman married and removed South, 
and I have heard nothing from her now for more 
than fifteen years. But I think none of her pu- 
pils will ever forget her, or the thrilling little 
drama enacted in her school-room on that mem- 
orable March day, so long ago. 


42> 
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ROUGH PLAY AT RUGBY. 

Boys are more or less rough everywhere, but 
in American schools there is certainly less of the 
knock-down-and-drag-out style of sport encour- 
aged by authority and custom than in the for- 
eign schools. In German universities a boy is 








dow, Nelly!’ she called to me, “and Solomons, 
I would thank you to assist meto the platform.” 

He obeyed her instantly; and deathly pale, 
she leaned against the jamb, the chilly March 
wind blowing across her cheeks, while, obedient 
to her direction, Solomons held to her nostrils a 


him bring from the drawer in her desk. 





the station-house,”” 


small bottle of ammonia which she had bidden | at Rugby’ and similar beoks; but they are be- 


The utmost confusion reigned in the school-| cluding those. who do not molly-coddle their 
room. Presently Johnson appeared with. the| children, but yet like to have their boys bring 


| almost dubbed a “‘milk-sop” if he doesn’t fight 
| sword-duels and get a scarred face, and at the 
, famous “Tom Brown” school in England the 
boxing and bruising among the youngsters is 
absolutely warlike: 

‘Football games read superbly in ‘Scheol Days 


coming more and more a terror to parents, in- 


home whole bones. Of course the ideal British 
boy is afraid of nothing; but when a single sur- 
geon reports among his practice within a few 
weeks, as one has:lately done at Rugby, one lad 
with a broken collar bone, one with a severe in- 
jury in the groin, one badly hurt in the ankle, a 
fourth with an ugly wound in the knee, and two 
more sent to their homes on crutches, it would 
seem that athletic exercise is slightly overdone 
at the popular school, and even the boys them- 
selves would welcome a step toward reform.” 





For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B, 0. W. 6.,” etc. 
CHaptTer IV. 
The Mystery Revealed. 

For some time longer the boys kept the door 
shut, and the noise at length ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun. It had now grown much 
lighter, for inthese southern countries, twilight, 
whether in the morning or evening, is but of 
short duration, and light advances or retires 
with a rapidity which is startling to the natives 
of more northern latitudes. 

This increase of light gave fresh courage to 
Harry, who, even in the dark, and in the face of 
the mystery, had behaved very well, and he be- 
gan to arrange a plan of action. His arrange- 
ments were soon completed. He simply drew a 
large jack-knife from his pocket and opened it. 
“Now, Tom,” said he, “‘you follow me.” 

“All right,’ said Tom, checrily. 

Harry opened the door quietly and looked out, 
while Tom, in eager curiosity, peered forth at 
the same instant. There was sufficient light to 
see every object in the room. A scene of wild 
disorder revealed itself. All the furniture was 
turned topsy turvy. The door leading to the 
balcony was open, and there, standing calmly 
on the sofa, stood the Being that had created 
such excitement. 

One look was enough. One cry escaped both 
the boys. 

““A Billy goat! a miserable Billy goat!” cried 
they. 

And the next instant both of them had sprung 
forward and seized the animal by the horns, 

Then began a struggle. The goat wasstrong. 
He was also excited by the singularity of the 
surroundings and the suddenness of this attack. 
So he showed fight, and resisted desperately. 
Harry and Tom, however, held tenaciously to 
the horns which they had seized. Backwards 
and forwards the combatants pushed and 
dragged one another, with a new uproar as loud 
as the previous one. 

In the midst of this they were interrupted by 
the appearance of Uncle Zebedee. 

The door of his room opened and that vener- 
able personage made his appearance in a long 
night-gown, which reached to his heels, and 
wearing a long night-cap, which nearly touched 
the ceiling. 

“Wal, I never!” washisejaculation. ‘“What’s 
this, boys? What are you doing with that 
goat?” 

The boys gave no answer, for they were strug- 
gling with theirenemy. By this time Noah and 
Sydney made their appearance, and each seized 
one of the goat’s hind legs. This additional 
help decided the contest. The animal was thrown 
down, and held there, still kicking and strug- 
gling violently. 

Scarcely had they taken breath when there 
was another interruption. This time it was at 
the outside door. A burly Italian stood there, 
very brown, very dirty, very unsavory and very 
ragged. He stood for some time without say- 
ing a word, staring into the room, fixing his 
eyes on the goat as it was held down by the 
boys, then on the long and slightly sepulchral 
figure of Uncle Zebedee, and finally on the dis- 
ordered and broken furniture. 

“San tissema madre!” 





This was the exclamation that at last burst 
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from him. At this the boys looked up, and as 
they did so with an unconscious loosening of 
their grasp. The goat, feeling the grasp relax, 
made a mighty effort and rolled over. Then he 
leaped to his feet. Then he made a wild bound 
toward the door over the prostrate forms of 
Noah and Sydney. Thebig Italian tried to evade 
the animal’s charge. He was too late. Down 
he went, struck full in the breast, and away 
went the goat into the balcony, and down the 
stairs, and s0 into the outer world. 

Fertunately no bones were broken. The Ital- 
ian picked himself up, and casting a stupid look 
at the boys, moved away, leaving the occupants 
of the room standing therein their night-clothes, 
and eagerly discussing the knotty question of— 


Ohapter V., 
How in the Werld did the Goat get there? 


This was indeed a knotty point. 

Till at length it was unravelled by Uncle Zeb- 
edee. 

“Wal! I declare!’”’ he said, “ef I didn’t go and 
leave the door open!”’ 

“You,” cried all. 

“You see it was dreadful close and suffocatin’ 
last night, so when you went to bed I jest left the 
door open to get cool. Then I went off to bed 
and forgot all about it.” 

That was clear enough as far as it went, but it 
didn’t account for the presence of a goat in the 
fifth or sixth story of a hotel. This they found 
out afterwards. That very day they saw flocks 
of goats being driven about from house to house. 
At other times they saw goats in their own ho- 
tel. They were hoisted up to the various stories, 
milked, and left to find their way down them- 
selves. This fashion of using goat’s milk was a 
common one in the city. As to their visitor, the 
Billy goat, he was undoubtedly the patriarch of 
some flock, who had wandered up stairs himself 
perhaps in a fit of idle curiosity. 

“If it hadn’t been dark,” said Harry. 
hadn’t been so abominably dark.” 

“We were like Ajax,” said Noah,— 

“Give us but light and let us see our foes, 

We'll bravely fail though Jove himself oppose.” 

“O, that’s all very well,” said Uncle Zebedee, 
“but who’s going to pay for all that furnitoor. 
The goat can’t.” 

“Uncle Zebedee,” said Tom, “‘there’s a great 
deal in what you say.” 

Uncle Zebedee turned away with a look of 
concern in his mild face and retreated into his 
room. 

(It may as well be stated that Uncle Zebedee 
had te pay for the furniture. The landlord 
called up an interpreter, and they had a long 
and rather exciting interview. It ended in the 
landlord’s receiving a sufficient sum to furnish a 
whole suite of apartments in another part of the 


house. ) 
Chapter VI. 


A Joyous Ride—Hark! Hark! the Dogs Bark, 
Beggars come to Town, some in Tags, some 
in Rags, and some in a Tattered Gown—A 
Pleasant Meditation on a Classic Past very 
Rudely, Unexpectedly and even Savagely In- 
terrupted, and likely to terminate in a Trag- 
edy—Perilous Position of Noah and Sydney. 
The boys were of course all eager to sec Na- 

ples. Uncle Zebedee was quite willing to grati- 

fy them in any way. So they hired a carriage, 
and found a guide who could speak English— 

Michael Angelo by name,—and thus equipped, 

they set out first for Baiz. 

Out of town they went through the crowded 
Streets, past the palaces, cathedrals, gardens; 
past the towers, castles and quays till at last 
there arose before them the mighty grotto of Po- 
silippo. Through this they drove, looking in as- 
tonishment at its vast dimensions and also at the 
crowds of people who were passing through it 
on foot, on horseback and on wheels. Then 
they came to Pozzuoli, the place where St. Paul 
once landed, and which is mentioned in the New 
Testament under the ancient name Puteoli. 

Here they were beset by beggars. 

On they came from all sides,—the lame, the 
halt, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the diseased, 
the half-witted; idiots, cripples, mutes, in such 
numbers that it was a wonder how this most 
beautiful place in all the world could have such 
& population. 

The sight of this produced strange effects on 
the little party. Uncle Zebedee, filled with pity, 
lavished money on them all in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the guide. Sydney’s sensitive 
nature shuddered at the sight. Harry tried to 
speak a few words of Italian to them, which he 
had caught from Michael Angelo. Noah mur- 
mured something about the ancient Romans, 
while Tom kept humming to himself the elegant 
refrain of— 

“Hark! hark! the dogs bark, 


“If it 


Be; —s to ow, 
n , Some in s 
_ in 6 taped gown? 


‘boys away. 








The beggars followed them as far as they 
could, and when these were left behind other re- 
inforcements arrived. 

Thus they were beset by them in the crater of 
the extinct volcano of Solfatura. 

They encountered them at the gateway of 
Cumae, 

At the grotto of the Cumae au Sybil,—at Ne- 
ro’s baths,—at the Lucrine lake. 

In fact everywhere. 

Still they enjoyed themselves very well, and 
kept up their pursuit of sights until latein the 
afternoon. They were then at Baix, and here 
the carriage stopped at a little inn, where the 
party proposed to dine. Here the beggars beset 
them in fresh crowds, till Uncle Zebedee was 
forced to close his purse, and tear himsclf away 
from these visitors. Harry and Tom went about 
the town to see if they could find donkeys, and 
have a ride after dinner; while Noah and Syd- 
ney strolled off toward the country. 

“Come, Syd,” said Noah. “Let Harry and 
Tom enjoy their donkeys. For my part, I want 
to get to some place and sit down and look at 
this whole country. It’s the most classic spot in 
the world.” 

“It’s the most beautiful and the most poetic,” 
said Sydney. 

Walking on, they at length came toa place 
which projected slightly into the sea, and here 
they sat down. 

“O, what a glorious sight!” said Sydney. 
“Look at this wonderful Bay of Naples; how 
blue, how blue the sky is! And look at Vesuvius, 
opposite. There is an immense amount of smoke 
coming from the crater.’’ 

“Yes; this is the place that the elder Pliny 
sailed from at the destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. And look all around you. That 
little town was once the magnificent Baiae. 
Over yonder is Lake Lucrine, which Virgil sings 
about; on that side is Misenum, where the Ro- 
man navy lay. There is Caligula’s Bridge! 
What a glorious place! Every thing that we 
have read of in history gathers round us. Cice- 
ro, Cesar, Horace, Virgil, seem to live here yet. 
Nero and Agrippina—every old Roman, good or 
bad—Caligula and Tiberius; and look, Syd, that 
is land out there. As I live, that is Caprea! 
And sce—O, see, Syd, that is— 

“Dateme un baisccho—signori—per Vamor di 
Dio sono povers molto povers.”’ 

It was in the very middle of Noah’s rather in- 
coherent rhapsody that these words burst upon 
his ear. He and Syd started to their fect, and 
found close behind them a half-dozen of those 
inevitable beggars. Two of them were old men, 
whose bleary eyes and stooping frames indicat- 
ed extreme age. One was a woman on crutches. 
Number four was a thin, consumptive-looking 
man; number five and number six were strong- 
limbed fellows with very villanous faces. It 
was with a universal whine that these unwel- 
come visitors addressed the boys. 

a uno baisccho signori per Vamor di 
io! 

Noah shook his head. 

“Sono miserabile,”’ said number five. 

“I don’t understand,” said Noah. 

“Noi abbiam fame,” said number six. 

“Non capisco,”’ said Syd, who had learned that 
much Italian and no more. 

“O signori nobilissimi.” 

“T tell you I don’t understand,” cried ‘Noah. 

“Non capisco,” repeated Syd. 

“Siamo desperati,” said number six, with a 
sinister gleam in his eye which neither of the 
boys liked. 

“Come, Syd,” said Noah, “let’s go back. Din- 
ner’s ready by this time,” 

And he turned to go. 

But as he turned number five and number six 
placed themselves in the way. 

“Date un baisccho,” they whined, and each of 
them seized a boy by the arm. They tried to 
jerk their arms away, but could not. 

“Let us go,” cried Noah, “or it will be worse 
for you.” 

The men talked with one another without re- 
laxing their hold. Then they tried to pull the 
But the boys resisted bravely, and 
began to shout for help. At this the other beg- 
gars came forward menacingly, and number five 
and number six put their arms round their 
heads over their mouths. The boys could not 
utter acry. They could scarcely breathe. They 
were at the mercy of these miscreants. 

To be continued. 





PERSEVERE. — “I learned grammar,” says 
Cobbett, “when I was a private soldier, “on the 
pay of sixpence aday. The edge of my berth, 
or that of my guard-bed, was my seat to study 
in; my knapsack was my bookcase, and a bit of 
board lying in my lap was my writing-table. I 
had no money to purchase candle or oil; in win- 


but that of the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. To buy a pen or sheet of paper I was com- 
pelled to forego some portion of food, though in 
a state of half-starvation. I had no moment of 
time that I could call my own; and I had to read 
and write amid the talking, laughing, singing, 
whistling and bawling of at least half a score of 
the most thoughtless of men; and that, too, in 
hours of freedom from all control. And I say, 
if I, under circumstanees like these, could en- 
counter and overcome the task, can there be in 
the whole world a youth who can find an excuse 
for the non-performance?” 
—_——__ +o 
LITTLE CHATTERBOX, 


They call me “Little Chatterbox ;” 
y name is little May— 
I have te talk so much, because 
I have so much to say. 


And O,I have so many friends! 
So many! and you see 

I can’t help loving them, because 
They, every one, love me. 


I love my papa and mamma, 
Ilove my sisters, too; 
And ifyou’re very, very g 
I guess that I’ll love you! 


But I love God, the best of all; 
He keeps me all the night, 
. And when the morning comes again, 
He wakes me with the light, 


I think it is so nice to live! 
And yet, if I should die, 
The Lo 


rd would send His angels down 
To take me to the sky. 


owe 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE SERVANT GIRL’S 
STORY. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“T don’t see as they need to speak to me in 
that way, if lama servant. I wonder if they 
think I have no feelings, that Miss Bertha and 
Miss Matty look at me so scornful, sometimes, 
when they give me orders. Well, I’m poor and 
uneducated, and must bear it, I suppose. 

“But I can’t! Ican’t! I want to know things. 
Even the little children in the nursery are learn- 
ing their lessons every day, but I have nobody 
to teach me or to speak kind to me. 

“Cook says, when I talk to her, that I ought 
not to expect it; that I ought to be glad enough 
to be here, when I think of old times. I am 
glad. I don’t have a great deal ef hard work to 
do. It’s run here and run there, for the young 
ladies, mostly over soft carpets and through 
beautiful rooms. My only trouble is, that I 
stand and admirethem. 0O,I do think they are so 
wonderful, those pictures with green trees, and 
mills, and woods, and pretty children in them. 
I love them so, that Iam glad to get a glance, 
only just one. 

“Yes, I must say as I’m glad to be here. They 
elothe me neatly, and they give me enough to 
eat, and sometimes they trust me to wheel the 
baby; then I’m happy. 

“How Miss Bertha and Miss Matty would 
laugh if I told them that little Harry makes mo 
think of my little baby brother who went to 
heaven a year ago! They are such very proud 
young ladies, and dress so stylish, and their pa 
is rich! 

“My mother used to tell me that my pa was 
different, once; that he lived in a pretty house, 
and she had things nice and pleasant. I sup- 
pose it’s all true, but I never knew any thing 
about it. 

“We lived down in Grange Street—O, such a 
horrid street! Though I’d been used to it, ’mest 
all my life, I never went under the old broken 
roof of the house down there, but I felt sick and 
shudderin’ like. 

“My pa drank hard; that’s the way he went 
after he lost his money. Mother was sickly, and 
they kept going down, down, till at last we got 
on to Grange Street, with all the low foreigners 
that lived there. 

“Sometimes I was half frozen, and sometimes 
half starved. I never had clothes enough to 
wear, and we never had half fire enough in win- 
ter. There were great gaps in the wall, too, and 
cracks under the doors that you could put your 
finger in. How the wind used to whistle there! 

“Some good ladies used to come to see us, 
once in awhile. I am sure they must have been 
good, or they never would have travelled all the 
way up stairs in that old rickety house. One 
day when I got home—forI used to go a beg- 
ging, then—I found a dear little baby there, and 
pa was sober. I never felt so happy in all my 
life as when they told me he was my little broth- 
er. My fingers were almost froze, and as to my 
feet there wasn’t a mite of feeling in them; you 
might have cut them off with a hatchet, I do be- 
lieve, and I should hardly have known it; but I 
forgot it all. 

“I do love little babies so, and he was such a 
tiny, pretty mite! Mother told me then that the 








tep time it wae raroly that I could get any light 


would only keep sober, and he had signed ty 
pledge, too, she said. 

“O Iwas so happy over this; but the ba) 
was the best of all. I begged a lot of old list 
and I stuffed up all the cracks, so that the co 
wind shouldn’t get to him. I never minded deg: 
ging after that, because, you see, I could always 
look forward to the baby. It seemed as if /' 
got to pick things up for him, too. I'd gether 
all the sticks and bits of coal I could find, ang 
was all the time on the lookout. Once I pickeg 
up a dollar bill out of the gutter, and I went 
right away and bought him a little hat, though 
he wasn’t old enough to wear it. : 
“Well, would you believe it, much as pa liked 
the dear baby, he didn’t keep the pledge he’ 
signed, and I had that to worry Me. Suppose 
he should come home, you know, wild and wick! 
ed, and should take the baby! ; It seemed as if] 
couldn’t bear to be out, then;*but we got poor. 
er, and I had to.* Mother,.too; kept weak: ang 
ailing, worrying and fretting about pa. 

“But somehow, little Ted was a lucky ehild.. | 
mean people give him clothes, and he was sun 
to be kept warm. They make a great fuss over 
little Harry, here in the house, and I don’t blame 
’em.- +I love to see ’em hug, and kiss, and fon. 
dle him, though it makes me cry,. sometime! 
But Harry never begun to be so pretty as my 
little Ted. His hair hung in little round ring, 
and his cheeks were red and white, as if yo 
squeezed a ripe cranberry on the snow. I'y 
often done it, to remember how pretty he way, 
“Two or three people wanted to take litte 
Teddy; but though mother often cried, and ssi 
it would be ever so much better for the darling, 
yet she couldn’t give him up, but always said, 
‘Wait till I die.’ 

“We had the lady picked out, too, such » 
sweet little lady, always dressed in black, wit 
such smiling blue eyes, though, someway, then 
seemed a shadow in them, too. She did low 
Ted, and cried when mother spoke of poor pa, 
and kept bringing little warm clothes through 
the winter. Mrs. Appleton, her name was, and 
I never see a bright, rosy apple, but I think of 
her, and wonder where she is. 

“I knew mother would die and leave me, she 
talked ef it so much, and if she did, I meant to 
get where Teddy was. Something told me th 
lady would take me to see to him, knowing how 
Iloved him. That’s the way, mother told m 
that Pharaoh’s daughter did with Moses, wha 
he was a little baby, that the king wanted tokil) 
and I never thought of Moses but what I thought 
of Teddy, and prayed to God to let me go with 
him. 

“But He didn’t. I'll tell you how it was. 

“Father got going lower and lower down, yut 
see, after he’d give up the pledge. He seemed 
forgit us all, and even mother’s sickness did't 
make no impression on him. 

“One day I come home and found mothe 
asleep. It was a dreadful wet, muggy day, aud 
I’d been longing so to see little Ted’s pretty blue 
eyes! Well, I kindled a bit of fire, and then! 
went to geta peep at the baby; but he wast 
there! 

“I called mother; but though she’d open her 
eyes and look at me, she didn’t seem to know 
what I said, and never looked for the baby. 0, 
how I did ery! I thought God had forsaken al 
of us, if somebody had come and stole that dea, 
pretty baby. While I was crying and moaning, 
and trying to make mother understand, in cat 
old Miss Green, with something wrapped up it 
an old tattered shawl. 

“ Your father was down to the pawnbrokers, 
with this,’ she said, ‘and sold every rag off of the 
back of this blessed baby, and that old skinfist 
took it, too. Lucky I happened to be there and 
see how drunk he was. I jest caught off a 
shawl, and took the poor little thing, which ™# 
laughing in its daddy’s miserable face, and! 
shouldn’t wonder if little Ted’s got his death! 
cold.’ 

“Q my dear, precious baby! How quict! 
caught it, and dressed it in something, whatert 
I could find, and hugged it, and wished I ner, 
never had to go out again and leave my p™ 
sick mother, and my little helpless brother. 5a 
what good did it all do? 

“Next morning little Ted made a queef sound 
in his breathing, and I had to ran round in 
rain to find adoctor, and father left the 
open on him—and O the likes of such things 
poor people is miserable to bear, most mi 

“Well, the doctor come, and said he was 6% 
to die—my little Teddy, my own dear littlebst! 
that give me all the hope I had. 

“I never could tell how I lived through ll 
trouble. Perhaps it was ’cause mother - 
that same day, and father was brought hom! 
crushed, from having something fall 2 -~ 
when he was drinking with the money he s¥ 





ladies had promised us wood and coal, if pa 


the baby’s clothes. “ 
“J don’t want to talk about it, nor ye 
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ofit, any longer. Folks that know about it, say 
[shall see little Teddy again, and I want jest to 
right through the world, and go to that shin- 
ing place where my mother and little Teddy are 
jiving so happy; only it would be pleasant to 
pave a kind word, now and then, on the way.” 








For the Companion. 


THE GOOD OF A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
By Una Locke. 

«yother! See here, will you? We’ve got 
something! See that fellow, will you?” 

“, dog? Where did he come from?” asked 
Mrs. Stanley, looking up from her gridiron, 
where she was broiling fresh shad before an 
open wood fire. 

“Q, he came along, and we’re going to keep 
him, if the owner doesn’t come. Tim saw him 
frst. He is the liveliest fellow you ever did see, 
fying ‘round the yard, and biting the chips, and 
gapping up the little sticks like a woods afire!”” 

“Yes,” spoke up Tim, “he has torn that old 
yetten stump all to bits.” 

“{ tell you what,” rejoined Sam, “that dog 
will make a hunter. We will take him after 
yoodchucks.”” 

“Well, you must take him out of doors now, 
and call your father to breakfast,” said their 
mother. 

On their way to the barn the boys encountered 
another auditor. 

“Albert Morly, see our dog! He is going to 
be ours!” 

“What's his name?” asked Albert. 

“fe’ll come to any mame you’ve a mind to 
call. Why, he’ll come—that dog will—if you 
say Robinson Crusoe! Here, yow sir, Robinson 
Crusoe, come here!’’ and Sam added a prolonged 
whistle. 

The black and white dog, sure enough, flew 
towards him, snapping at his thick boot, then 
was off again like a fiery Jack o’ lantern, career- 
ing about house and barn. 

“I believe I shall name him Skip. See him, 
willyou? He’sasmart puppy! Don’t you think 
he'll make a hunter, Albert?” 

“Hell hunt like a Trojan,” assented Albert; 
“but you'll find the owner will come for him, 
fast enough.” 

For once the boys had forgotten breakfast. A 
laugh recalled them to their duty. Sally was at 

thir side. Black-eyed, red-cheeked Sally never 
scolded at any delinquency. She only laughed, 
but somehow it seemed to answer quite as well. 
The boys meved off to call their father to break- 
fast, whistling for the dog to follow. 

But he was evidently an eccentric genius of a 
dog, and had ideas of hisown. Just then he was 
particularly engaged in running a race with his 
shadow, and could not come. The reluctant 
boys went in to breakfast. 

‘T'll tell you what,” speculated Sam, “I think 
that dog hadn’t been treated well where he lived, 
and so herun away. Didn’t yeu see where some- 
body had: hit him a cut on his neck? I did. 
He's tickled enough to get where they uader- 
standhim. It makes him half crazy, he is so 
glad. I don’t believe he’ll ever go back to where 
he came from.” 

That was a consolatory thought all day to the 
boys, while they raked hay in the meadow, with- 
out the dog. They planned for him plenty of 
hunting in the woods for miles about, till the 
last load of hay for the day went rumbling into 
the barn, 

Before they went to supper, and then to bed, 
they looked about for Robinson Crusoe, alias 


Skip, and discovered him asleep in the “great 


bay” of the barn. 


When the head rooster of the farm had called 
afew times from his speaking trumpet, ‘‘How- 
do-you-do-00-00-00?” and Capt. Slater’s fowl 
had replied, politely, “All-is-well-he.re-sir,” the 


boys were ready to #o and look after their dog. 


“O, Skip is asleep yet,” said one boy to the 


other, 


But after breakfast he was not to be found. 
All day he was absent and did not return at 
aight, neither the next morning nor the next 
night. The boys were as sober as though they 
had been prevented from going to Greenboro’ to 


general muster. It was too bad. 
“T wish we had tied him up,” said Tim. 


“I wouldn’t worry, boys, may be it is all for 
the best,” said their cheery mother. “The own- 
&t would feel worse to lose him than you would.” 

“Yes,” said pleasant Sally, “like enough there 
are little children who were crying to lose him. 
They'd be tickled enough to see him coming 
home, wagging his tail. Let him go home to 


his folks,” 


“But you see, mother, he was such a bright 
dog,” said Sam. “I'd rather have him than a 


Fourth of July.” 


“Yes. But I’ve known disappointments to 


turn out for the best, many a time. Like enough 
your father will get you a real hunter some 
time.” 

Aloud knock at the door. 
guns stood there. 

“Can you tell us,” asked one, “whether there 
has been a black and white dog along here with- 
in a day or two?” 

“Yes, sir,” said both boys at once. “Day be- 
fore yesterday he was here, but he ran away. 
We’ve hunted all about for him, but couldn’t 
find him.” 

“We're after him to shoot him. He was bit 
by a mad dog not long ago, and he’d begun to 
have tantrums. We tied him up but he broke 
away.” 

The boys’ eyes were big with excitement. 

“He snapped at my hand once,” said Sam, 
“and grazed the skin, but he didn’t draw blood 
any. I thought he was at play.” 

‘Narrow escape for you,” said another man. 
The mother silently gave thanks to the good 
Father. 

Next day Aunt Molly came in. She was a 
kind of newspaper. ‘That dog you took in, they 
tell me, bit several cows over here in Mount- 
meadow, and-was as mad as a March hare. 
Some men followed after and shot him. It’s a 
dreadful marcy he didn’t bite any of you.” 

The incidents of my story occurred eighty 
years ago, perhaps longer ago. But I have 
heard it many times told by members of the 
family. Both Sam and Tim passed away aged 
men, long since. 


Three men with 
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A ROYAL FREAK. 
Many a traveller, passing down the Heilige 
Geist Strasse, in Berlin, has had his curiosity ex- 
cited by a singular figure, looking down from 
the third story of an old building. Itis a Medu- 
sa-like bust; snaky tresses twine around the 
head, the eyes seem to leer with envy, and the 
tongue protrudes from the thin lips. This is the 
Neidkopf (envy-head). 
For more than a century and a half its stony 
eyes have glared at the passers-by. 
How came that fiend-like image to be set up 
in the decorous old street? It is a curious his- 
tory. 
King Frederick William I., whose whims and 
oddities historians have delighted to portray, 
had ameng his many eccentricities an itching 
desire to be familiar with the domestic affairs of 
his subjects; to be the head, not of the State 
only, but of every family in his dominions. 
Like the famous Caliph, renowned in oriental 
story, he often wandered in disguise through the 
city, observing the habits of the burghers, ming- 
ling freely in their chat, and meeting many an 
odd adventure. 
No one dared to recognize the King, for it was 
a chance merely whether his majesty was in the 
best or in the worst of humors. He might chas- 
tise the presumption of his indiscreet subject 
with the ponderous cane he always carried, or 
good-humoredly order him to mind his own busi- 
ness. 
_ One evening, while strolling along the Heilige 
Geist Strasse, he passed before a house so dilap- 
idated that, but for the friendly support of the 
contiguous buildings, it must have fallen to the 
ground. 
It was a summer evening. The shops were 
all closed, and the men, with their wives and 





in the public gardens. 
the sound of labor. 


mit the evening breeze. 


never for an instant raising his eyes. 


shop in his usual unceremonious style. 


for a moment.” 


nized 
the trembling artisan proceed with his work 


left him little opportunity for it. Catechized. 


man was almost overwhelmed. 





for lack of means to purchase the gold and silver 
necessary in his trade, he was even forced to de- 
cline the orders sent to him. 

Frederick William had a kind heart hidden 
under his rough exterior; and he listened with 
moistened eyes to the sorrowful story of a life- 
struggle with want. 

The next day asplendid carriage dashed down 
the street and drew up before the goldsmith’s 
old house. The neighbors thrust their heads 
out of the windows, and could hardly believe 
their eyes when a servant.in the royal livery en- 
tered the little dark shop. / 

He brought an order from the King for a 
splendid service of gold. The royal treasury was 
to supply materials. 

From this time the fortunate ‘goldsmith 1la- 
bored more industriously than ever. Orders 
poured in on every hand. The King took great 
interest in the service, and often, in a corner 
shielded from the observation of curious eyes, 
watched the progress of his work. 

One day, going suddenly to the window, he 
saw, at a casement across the way, a woman 
making the mest hideous faces and insulting 
gestures to the goldsmith. She thrust out her 
tongue, glared at him with her angry eyes, and 
seemed almost bursting with rage and fury. On 
perceiving his majesty she vanished from the 
window. 

Frederick William demanded the reason of 
this strange conduct. 

“Ever since your majesty has graciously hon- 
ored me with your royal favor,’’ replied the gold- 
smith, “this woman, the wife of a wealthy gold- 
smith opposite, who for years has been a thriv- 
ing tradesman, has treated me in this strange 
manner. Though fortune has favored her so 
long, she is enraged that prosperity should at 
length smile on me.” 

He then showed the King a platter, on which, 
among the arabesque designs which he had 
traced, appeared a striking portrait of the fury. 
One day, he said, disturbed continually by her 
outrageous behavior, he could not refrain from 
transferring her face to the work. : 

As the King contemplated the skilful handi- 
work of his protege, 1 thought struck him, which 
seemed to delight him beyond measure; and he 
walked out of the shop chuckling to himself. 
Next day came an order for the goidsmith, re- 
quiring him, for a brief period, to transfer his 
shop to another street; his majesty graciously 
intimating that the one he occupied needed re- 
pairs. 

As the cost was to be defrayed from the royal 
treasury, the command was joyfully obeyed, and 
the happy, goldsmith bade adicu, for a season, to 
his tormentgr. 5 
Weeks passed on. He was beginning to feel 
much at home in his new quarters, when a sec- 
ond message bade him return at once to his 
former dwelling. Sorrowfully it was obeyed. 
Turning the well-known corner he reached the 
place. He rubbed his eyes, and stared in blank 
amazement. Surely this could not be the spot! 


popular opinion is that it is a brine. If such 
were the case, the bottom of all the seas would 
long ago have been shallowed by immense accu- 
mulations of carcasses and products of the vege- 
table kingdom constantly floating into them. 
Dentine, the peculiar material of which teeth 
are formed, and the enamel covering them, offer 
extraordinary resistance to those chemical agen- 
cies which resolve other animal remains into 
nothingness. Mounds in the West, tumuli in 
Europe and Asia, which are believed to antedate 
sacred history for thousands of years, yield up 
perfectly sound teeth, on which time appears to 
have no impression whatever. 





For the Companion. 
IN THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

What they do with the Women, and what the 
Women do—Wherewithal they are Clothed— 
How the Prisoners Fare, etc., etc. 

It was a raw April morning on which I started 

out to visit the Jail and House of Correction— 
since the same establishment serves both pur- 
poses—in East Cambridge. 
In the Jail, criminals awaiting trial and sen- 
tence are kept; while to the House of Correction 
are committed women who are convicted of 
crime, and men whose offences are net so grave 
as to demand their incarceration in State Prison, 
which in the ranks of wickedness seems to bear 
about the same relation to the House of Correc- 
tion that a college does to a school. If you steal 
a little thing, you go to the lower House; but if 
you rob audaciously, State Prison receives you. 
It was just about the prisoners’ dinner time; 
and I found that their fare was essentially the 
same with that of the inmates of the State Prison, 
at Charlestown. It was similarly served, more- 
over; each convict marching along with his ob- 
long tin basin—filled with pea soup, this time— 
and his square picce of bread, to his solitary cell, 
where he was locked in to eat it. But here were 
women, as well as men, in confinement, and they 
fared just the same. 
All men and all women are sinners, in a gen- 
eral sense, as all flesh is grass; but this was the 
first occasion in my life on which I had been 
brought in contact with women who were crim- 
inals, tco bad to live at large in the world—such 
women as seem impossible to all of us who judge 
womanhood by our own mothers and sisters. 

I found that in the House of Correction were 
203 men and only 29 women, and in the Jail 
were 84 men to 4 women. I flattered myself 
that this vast difference in numbers spoke well 
for the gentler sex; but Mr. Adams, the kecper, 
said a bad woman was so much worse than a 
bad man, that the difference was partly balanced 
in that way. According to the law of gravita- 
tion the greater the distance from which an ob- 
ject falls the more surely it comes to grief. Per- 
haps a similar law of spiritual gravitation ac- 
counts for the utter moral wreck of a depraved 
womanhood. 

Mr. Adams took me, first of all, to the femi- 


children, were enjoying their pretzels and beer 
In this house alone was 
On the ground floor was a 
poor little shop, its shutters thrown wide to ad- 


Looking in through the open window, the 
King saw a goldsmith bending over his work, 
After ob- 
serving him awhile, his majesty entered the 


“How now, friend!’’ cried he, “art never idle 
for a moment? I would I could get a dozen fel- 
lows like thee, instead of the lazy rascals who do 
naught but eat and sleep, if my eyes are off them 


The goldsmith, recognizing the King’s voice, 
looked up, alarmed. But soon he recovered him- 
self, reassured by his majesty’s good humor. 
The King evidently did not desire to be recog- 


Seating himself on a wooden stool, he bade 
Bat a torrent of questions from the royal visitor 


point by point, as to his domestic affairs, his 
past life, his present prospects, the poor little 


Encouraged by the visitor’s kindly interest, he 
at length poured out his troubles. All his life 
sickness and poverty had pursued him. Toil as 
he might, from dawn till twilight faded, he 


Where once stood the crazy, tumble-down tene- 
ment, rose a commodious dwelling. On the 
ground floor was a handsome shop. And look- 
ing down from the third story—could it be? 
Yes, indeed, there scowled the pertrait of his en- 
emy; his own design faithfully copied! Witha 
ghastly lecr it seemed to reficct, as in a mirror, 
the hideous countenance opposite. 

As he stood staring at the figure, hardly cred- 
iting the evidence of his senses, the King, who 
had been watching him from the shop, came out, 
and clapped -him on the back. 

“Well, my good friend,’’ cried he, “how dost 
thou like thy new quarters? Thy fair neighbor 
may writhe and twist Her pretty features to somc 
purpose now. But she’ll find it hard to match 
the rival I’ve given her.” 

Whether the lucky artist found the royal de- 
vice for the punishment of envy effectual, is not 
now known. But good luck did not forsake 
him; and throughout Frederick William’s reign, 
he stood high in favor with the monarch, 

A few years since, and perhaps still, the trav- 
eller, walking down the Heilige Geist Strasse, 
might see the Neidkopf, with her hateful sneer, 
her writhing snakes and stony eyes, still looking 
down from her “bad eminence,” and glaring 
malignant on the passers-by.—Christian Union. 


nine side of the prison, and confided me to the 
care of one of the matrons. I looked with ex- 
treme intcrest at the women under her charge, 
A large proportion of them were Irish, with faces 
not very different from Bridget or Margaret in 
your own kitchen, except that often the eyes were 
red, and there was something shifty and un- 
steady in the expression. All the female pris- 
oners were dressed alike, in gowns ef dark blue 
calico with white spots. They do the making, 
mending and washing for the whole establish- 
ment. 

From the well-appointed laundry, on the lower 
floor, I followed the matron up stairs to the wom- 
en’s work-room—a large and cheerful apartment 
where the sunshine comes in pleasantly, and 
plants are growing luxuriantly in every window. 
Here they were all busy—some at sewing, the 
rest at the easier parts of brush-making, which 
is the chicf industry carried on in this place. 

I saw several faces that interested me partic- 
ularly. One was that of a nice, placid-looking 
old woman, whose chief crime is that she likes 
gin better than molasses. Your purse or your 
life would be safe in her hands—not so your 
wiue-flask, or even your cologne bottle. She has 
spent most of her time, for years, in the Ilouse 
of Correction. She cannot keep herself from 
drinking, she says—so she gocs out, and in a 
. weck or two her familiar face appears again. 
ee, ee ee “Sure this is the only place where [can behave 
mysel’,’’ she says, contentedy, and settles down 
without more ado to her darning and patching. 
Indeed, many of the women have been here again 
and again—for when once a woman becomes ad- 
dicted to intemperance, self-restraint seems to 
be impossible to her. 

A pretty young American girl of perhaps 
twenty-one, with bare, well-rounded arms, was 


+> 





»| Mr. Jeffrey has established the fact that bones 
disappear in the ocean. By dredging it is com- 
mon to bring up tecth, but rarely ever a bone of 
any kind; these, however compact, dissolve if 
exposed to the action of the water but a little 
time. On the contrary, tecth—which are not 
bones any more than whales are fish—resist the 
destroying action of ths sea-water indefinitely. 








could barely keep the wolf from thedoor. Often, 





It is, therefore, a powerful solvent. Still the| washing down the stairs; and J asked a ques- 
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tion or two about her. I found that she was in 
for stealing, and young as she was she had been 
a wife and mother. Somewhere in the world a 
little child two years old was waiting for her. 

Women who are sentenced here, and who have 
babies under a year and a half old, are allowed 
to bring their little ones, and the upper hospital 
room is turned into a nursery for them. A res- 
idence here is a blessing in disguise to the poor 
infants; for at least their mother is kept sober 
while she is in confinement, and the babies are 
warm, and clean, and fed on something besides 
gin. 

One of the female convicts, with a handsome, 
boyish face and a frank, bright smile, interested 
me greatly; and her story was both sad and 
strange. 

She was born in a poor-house, her father hav- 
ing diced afew months before, and her mother 
having no other refuge. In the poor-house she 
lived until she was two or three years old. Then 
came aman and woman from the country and 
adopted her. 

Why they did not take a boy, instead, I can- 
not imagine; for they dressed her always in 
boy’s clothes, and brought her up to out-door 
rather than in-door labor. She knew no Sun- 
day. Church bells never chimed for her. She 
learned from the rough men with whom she la- 
bored to swear, to chew tobacco, and to drink 
with the worst of them. Indeed, to drink was 
her only consolation, since all the while some 
inherent, deep-buried womanliness stung her 
from time to time into a sense of something she 
might have been, and ought to have been, but 
was not. Toescape from the torture of this self- 
knowledge, she drank deep, and time and again 
the summer dews fell on her bared, low-lying 
head, or the pure white winter snows covered 
her, where she had crawled to the side of some 
fence to sleep her drunken sleep. 

It was for drunkenness that she was finally 
committed to the Cambridge prison. Here, for 


the first time, she was clothed in the garb of her 
own sex, and brought in contact with true wom- 
anhood, religious and kindly, in the matrons of 
the institution. 





When I saw her, except that she wore her short 
hair parted like a boy’s on one side, there was 
nothing to distinguish her from any bright, well- 
behaved young working girl. With the unac- 
customed feminine garb she has been learning 
equally unaccustomed feminine tasks. She 
could plough a straight furrow, or hoe her row 
clean, before; but she could not wash, or iron, 
or sew. Now she is learning to be a woman, 
and she is so bright that she learns quickly. 

Very different was the story of an inmate re- 
cently discharged—one who was born and bred 
as a lady; whose fingers were skilful in music 
as in embroidery; who showed in every move- 
ment of how cultured and carefully nurtured a 
girlhood she was the wreck. 

What could have turned the brilliant promise 
of her life into such a failure?) Was it a strange 
taint in the blood which came down from some 
reckless aucestor? or was it merely weakness 
which left her to drown her first trouble in the 
wine-cup, and led her on and on, until she was 
committed to the House of Correction as a com- 
mon drunkard? 

My heart failed me as I listened to the story 
of her fall, and then looked around me on these 
sisters of sorrow—these women who should have 
been the comfort of some honest man’s home, 
the mothers of happy children, but who were 
convicts here now, locked into their cells to eat 
lonesome meals of broth and bread, working at 
tasks not of their own choosing. I was glad to 
go away from their hopeless faces—most hope- 
less when least sad. 

[ looked into their rows of empty cells. They 
seemed to me nearly a third smaller than the 
prison cells at Charlestown. They had no shelf, 
no chair, no pictures—nothing, in short, but the 
narrow bed which was turned up against the 
wall, and a sort of box, the top of which an- 





swered for table, and in which they kept their 
salt, vinegar and pepper, as well as the Bible, 
which, thank Heaven, is furnished to each one. 








As we walked by one long tier of cells, the 
matron told me that at the end of it was con- 
fined a woman who was there for three years—a 
New York pickpocket, who was so violent and 
unmanageable it was found impossible to keep 
her with the rest of the women. 

“Sometimes she raves at us terribly if we even 
go by her,” the matron said; *‘I don’t know how 
it will be to-day.” 

As we drew near her cell, I looked through the 
grating with intcrest, and saw, not a virago or 
a lunatic in appearance, but a delicate woman’s 
face, very pale, with thin, nervous lips, and 
lighted by the gleam of two wonderful, pathetic, 
half-frightened blue eyes. A woman born to all 
womanly possibilities, an innocent baby so few 
years ago, brought now so low that she could 
not even be trusted to associate with her peers in 
misfortune and misery! My heart choked me. 

I went up stairs to the hospital with a feeling 
that somehow the world was out of joint. I 
found a large and cheerful room which had been 
set aside for the sick—no cells in it, but single 
beds, and in front of each a warm, thick mat. 
Above this room was another, corresponding in 
size, just now untenanted; but the place where 
all such babies as fate sends to the prison are 
kept and cared for. 

It was time, then, to go back to Capt. Adams 
for an afternoon’s stroll through the workshops. 
We first glanced for a moment at the men’s cells. 
They were narrow like those of the women, and 
destitute of every thing but the customary bed 
and box. There was along row of punishment 
cells, which contained nothing but a board and 
a blanket. In the doors to these las®é was no 
grating—the prisoners who are bad*enough to 
get into them, being shut away from every gleam 
of light. 

The men’s hospital was very like that of the 
Charlestown State Prison, though I think the 
cells were somewhat larger, and perhaps a little 
more comfortably fitted up. The chapel accom- 
modates both men and women, being divided, 
however, into two compartments, separated by 
a half partition, higher than a tall man’s head, 
behind which the men on one side and the wom- 
en on the other listen to the same exercises. 

From the chapel we went down and out into 
the pleasant, sunny yard, and into the basement 
of the workshops, where a steam engine tugs 
away with such deadly precision that it seems 
alive—for all these vast buildings are warmed 
and the cooking is done by steam. 

Then we went up and up through the differ- 
ent work-rooms busy as bee-hives; and every- 
where saw the men silently and faithfully work- 
ing. They are all clothed.in motley—half of the 
man is a rusty black, the other half is gray. 

Mr. Adams differs from Warden Haynes in 
thinking that there is a great additional security 
in this parti-colored dress. In his opinion it makes 
it much more difficult for the convicts to escape. 
Their first problem is how to get a suit of clothes, 
since, being scen.in the penitentiary garb, who- 
ever should return them would think he did the 
State a service. 

He showed me a pair of trousers, which one 
ingenious convict had made of his dark-colored 
bed blanket. I confess that in the depths of my 
undisciplined heart I was half sorry that so much 
adroit contrivance was rendered of no avail by 
the discovery of the aforesaid trousers before 
they had been used. Attempts to escape would 
probably be less frequent here than at State 
Prison, whatever the dress, since the men are 
here on much shorter sentences. Women are 
sometimes sentenced here for life; but the long- 
est term for which men can be committed is five 
years; and very few of the sentences are even of 
so long duration. 

It was probably owing to the briefer terms of 
their imprisonment that the men seemed to me 
to look somewhat more contented and less hope- 





less than at Charlestown. I noticed a good many 
young boys in their teens.. To one of them I 
said,— 

“Have you been here long?” 

“A year and a half,” was the reply. 

“And shall you stay much longer?” 

“No”—and a gleam of pleasure lighted up his 
face—‘‘my sentence will expire in ten days.” 

I turned to another—a handsome fellow of 
perhaps seventeen. “And you—how long have 
you been here?” 

“Two years, and I am in for three.” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess you won’t come back 
here. You look to measif you knew enough 
now to take care of yourself.” 

“T mean to try, at any rate,”’ was the answer, 
modest though strong; and I believe he will suc- 
ceed; for alife need not be abandoned to de- 
spair because once and again temptation has 
surprised it, and sin, like a strong man armed, 
has laid it waste. : 

I feel sure that the prisoners are treated with 
unvarying kindness—that Mr. Adams seems to 
them their protector rather than their tyrant— 
but, when we have satisfied ourselves ever so cer- 
tainly that they-are not abused, what a sad, joy- 
less life is theirs at best—a life to which a merry 
holiday on Fourth of July, another on Thanks- 
giving, and half a one on Fast day, offer the on- 
ly relaxation or variety. I wondcred that they 
could look as cheerful as they did—that heart 
and flesh had not quite failed them. I looked 
out into the yard, at the spot where Greene 
was hung—the last hanging, by the way, which 
this yard has witnessed—and wondered if the 
punishment which sent him out of the world 
was not lighter than that which would have kept 
him in it, a prisoner for life. Then I walked 
across the yard with the keeper to his pleasant 
home, and heard his little golden-haired grand- 
child sing,— : 

“There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for you,” 

and I wondered if these men in motley, to whom 
Sunday after Sunday their chaplain spoke of 
that far-off rest, might not be longing, many of 
them, in the depths of their tired, empty, aching 
hearts, to go on and away to the “sweet peace” 
“of the heavenly Eden,” the wonderful, far-off 
home, of which, one day in seven, their minister 
tells these homeless, 


THE TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 
NO, Il. 

After the close of our late civil war, the Eng- 
lish government, representing the opinion of the 
English nation, became anxious for the restora- 
tion of cordial and harmonious feelings between 
the people of Great Britain and this country. 

Our government, representing the opinion of 
our people, was just as anxious for the restora- 
tion of such a state of feeling here, because they 
knew that Americans felt irritated and uncom- 
fortable because of the treatment they had re- 
ceived from England. Consequently there were 
several attempts to negotiate. To our first de- 
mand, in 1865, for satisfaction, England made a 
negative reply. In 1866, she signified a willing- 
ness to treat. In 1868 the Johnson-Stanley Con- 
vention was agreed upon, at London, but our gov- 
ernment refused to ratify its action. Then the 
Johnson-Clarendon arrangement was made, also 
at London; but that was rejected, almost unan- 
imously, by the United States Senate. 

Early in the present year negotiations had 
gone so far as to lead to the appointment of the 
(so-called) Joint High Commission, composed of 
a number of eminent Englishmen and a number 
of eminent Americans, which was to sit at Wash- 
ington, and make a treaty, so far as their pow- 
ers admitted of their doing so. 

This Commission labored for many weeks, and 
at length produced what is known as the Treaty 
of Washington. According to the terms of this 
arrangement, England expresses regret because 
of the losses she was the means of inflicting up- 
on this country, which is deemed an apology for 
her expression of hostility to us, 

The following is the language of the apology: 
“Her Britannic Majesty has authorized her High 
Commissioners and Plenipotentiaries to express, 
in a friendly spirit, the regret felt by Her Maj- 
esty’s government for the escape, under whatever 
circumstances, of the Alabama and other vessels 
from British ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by those vessels.” 

According to the terms of the treaty, the 
“Alabama claims,”—that is, the demands we 
have for damages done our commerce by rebel 
vessels that escaped from British ports—are to 
be “‘referred to a tribumal of arbitration, com- 
posed of five arbitrators, to be appointed in the 
following manner, that is to say; that the first 
shall be named by the President of the United 
States, one shall be named by Her Britannic 
Majesty; His Majesty the King of Italy shall be 








—<<<_ 
requested to name one, the President of the Swisg 
Confederation shall be requested to name on 
and His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil shal be 
requested to name one.” 

The arbitrators are to mect at Geneva, ip 
Switzerland, and transact their business quietly 
and carefully. The action of a majority of their 
number will be of binding force. 

Other war claims are to be decided upon by g 
Commission of three persons, to sit at Washing. 
ton. One commissioner will be appointed by 
Queen Victoria, a second by President Grant 
and the third by the King of the Spains. , 

The question of the fisheries, and that of inter. 
nal navigation, are then arranged, and in ways 
very liberal on the part of Great Britain, which 
should be satisfactory to this country. 

Finally, the North-western boundary question 
is referred by this arrangement to the Emperor 
of Germany, who is to decide, peremptorily, 
whether our claim or that of England shall be 
established. 

When the Commission had completed its }9- 
bors, and those labors had been approved by the 
American Executive, the Treaty was sent into 


the United States Senate, May 10th, and at the | 


time we are writing, has not been ratified. 

All treaties to which this country is a party 
must be ratified by the Senate, or they are of no 
binding force. Every thing else may be done, 
but lacking ratification they amount to nothing, 

Not only must the Senate ratify a treaty, to 
make it complete, but such ratification must be 
the work of two-thirds of all the Senators pres. 
ent when the vote is taken. 

Thus, should there be sixty Senators present, 
and voting, forty of them must vote for ratifica- 
tion, or the business is a failure. Were thirty. 
nine to vote for it, and only twenty-one against 
it, the treaty would be lost. This seems hard— 
but such is the provision of the Constitution, 
the great organic law of the land. Our Senate, 
when full, consists of seventy-four members, but 
there are some vacancies,—so that the highest 
vote expected on this Treaty is sixty-nine. Should 
that be the vote given, forty-six Senators would 
have to vote in the affirmative, in order to ensure 
ratification. 


44> 
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, WEEDS. 

Some one once said that the earth was own 
mother to the weeds, and only step-mother to the 
garden flowers. The analogy is correct in this, 
that weeds are the natural offspring of mother 
earth, and increase and flourish under her care. 
Every girl in the country knows how the weeds 
grow. With the most astonishing freedom they 
come up wherever and whenever they please. 
No matter how much pains are taken to plant 
seeds and set out bedding plants, the weeds will 
spring up by the side of them, to the injury of 
the poor plants. The best course, therefore, is 
not to complain abuut them, but go to work and 
drive them out. 

This is not very hard to accomplish. If the 
work is begun early, the weeds}can be disposed 
of very quickly. In the first place we must 
choose a bright, sunny day, that the sun may 
fvither them after they are thrown upon the 
ground. Should a cloudy day be taken, they 
might take root again, and our work would have 
to be repeated. 

Next, begin to destroy the weeds when they 
are not more than half an inch high. They will 
then come up easily. Use a common hoe, or, 
better still, a shuffle hoe, or even an iron rake. 
Go over the ground carefully, and do not leave 
a weed standing. If you cannot reach under 
the tall plants with your hoe, use your hands. 
Hand pulling is wearisome, but if you are care 
ful to take the weeds when they are young, you 
need seldom stoop to use the hands. Do not 
suppose that it is too hard work for you, ladies. 
A shuffic hoe can be used by any stout girl twelve 
years old. We have seen young friends of ours 
use a hoe for nearly six hours, and when even 
ing came look brighter and fresher, than they 
would if they had been in the house all day. 

+o —_—_ 


ROMAN ENGLISH. 

In the year A. D. 55, Britain was invaded by 
Julius Cesar, and from that time for nearly four 
hundred years was more or less under Romat 
influence, if not in subjection to the Latin powe' 
Our language shows plain traces of this influ- 
ence, especially in names of places. : 

Thus English towns, the names of which end it 
chester or cester, as Chester, Manchester, Chiche* 
ter, Leicester, Worcester, Gloucester, were all 
originally Roman stations, and were so © 
from the Latin cestra, meaning a fortified camp. 
Roman settlements are distinguished by the end- 
ing coln, asin Lincoln, (and the German Cologt 
or Koln) which was the Latin colonia, colony. 
The ending wick, as in Hardwick, Swanwick, 
bailiwick, and wich, as in Norwich, was the Lata 
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vicus, a Village. Street is from the Latin stratum, 
the Romans being the first to make paved roads 
jn England. 

It has been supposed that the word munt, 
mount, was at this tinie derived from the Latin, 
mons, montis, mountain, as the British had no 
word to signify a high hill, and did not need any 
till they were driven to the mountains by the 
Romans. 

Marsh considers that we are indebted to the 
early Romans for cheese, (both the name and 
the thing) and that we get it from the Latin 
caseus. Others find the root of the word in the 
Welsh casiaw, to curdle, while Webster regards 
itas both in its linguistic and practical origin 
connected with squeeze. 

The Romish missionaries afterwards intro- 
duced some Latin ecclesiastical terms into Eng- 
lish. The chief of these are minster, from mon- 
asterium for church, as in the names Westmins- 
ter, Leominster, &c. ; porch, from porticus ; monk, 
from monachus; bishop, from Episcopus, &c. 





THE RULE OF CONTRARY. 

A crusty old farmer needed a second wife 
(having probably worn out the first) to take care 
of his house and dairy, and proposed to a wid- 
ow, well-known for her gentle disposition. She 
needed a home, and as he was sober and honest, 
she accepted his offer. 

Her neighbors thought she had made a bad 
bargain, but they said if any one could tame the 
surly fellow, she could, for nobody could treat 
her roughly. 

It was soon, however, seen that the more yield- 
ing she was the more arbitrary he became. If 
she wished to go to church or town, he would 
not go; but if she was busy or sick he was de- 
temined they should go. The butter was al- 
ways either not salted enough or ruined with 
salt, The pigs and poultry were either starved 
oroverfed. Nothing was right. The poor wom- 
an knew not what to do, till despair suggested 
to her a different plan. 

Late one afternoon, when a storm had begun 
torage, a peddler, with a heavy pack, came to 
the door and begged for a night’s shelter. She 
toidhim if he would follow her instructions she 
could get leave for him to remain. 

“T will tell you that you shall not stay in my 
house. Sit down in the porch till the master of 
the house comes, and then repeat my words to 

him.” 

Scarcely had ‘she closed the door on the shiv- 
ering peddler when her husband came up and 
grufly demanded, “What do you want here, 
man?’ The peddler did as he had been in- 
structed. 

“Shall not stay in her house, did she say? In- 
deed! Walk in,” cried the old curmudgeon, and 
threw open the door with a bang, which was no 
sign of hospitality. 

He then scolded his wife for refusing the 
stranger admittance to his house, not hers, and 
insisted on her giving him a hot supper and the 
best bed. After that the gentle woman always 
had her own way, but it was by the rule of con- 
trary, but if any kind of deception is right hers 
certainly was. She treated her husband as the 
Irishman did his pig, which was so contrary, 
that when he wished it to go towards Dublin he 
always drove it in the direction of Cork. 

——_<on—___—- 
STALE BREAD. 

People who suffer from indigestion and require 
stale bread are recommended to try some of that 
just found in an oven of the buried city, Pom- 
Peli. Itis the stalest bread known, having been 
baked eighteen hundred years ago! Perhaps 
the staleness in this case would be“‘too much of 
&good thing.” Housekeepers find it difficult to 
keep stale bread always on hand, but this, we 
imagine, would never be any thing else. It 
Would be too hard even to break ong’s fast. 





Le gece 
COOKING GRIDDLES. 
“Flap-jacks” are a favorite cake with miners 
and emigrants, and the men learn to cook them 
with great dexterity and success. Mrs. Jane 
Swishelm, by way of illustration, relates the fol- 


lowing: 


Inever knew the significance of the impulse 
which leads all boys to want to bake griddle- 
cakes, until I saw a French half-breed from Sel- 
irk, beside his ironless cart, on the open prai- 
fish Preparing his evening meal. He had a large 
r broiling on the coals without any interven- 
tion of a gridiron. His batter and his “flap- 
— were in a bucket. He heated and greased 
ng-handled sheet-iron frying-pan, poured in 
thea h batter to cover the bottom, set it over 
'¢ fire, kept on serenely attending to other mat- 
of — though no “flapjacks” were in danger 
ne, burned, as. it would have been if any 
Woman had set it to bake; but just at the rizht 
moment he came up, looked into the pan, took 


caught it as it came down square in the centre, 
with the other side up. The cake was turned as 
no woman could have turned it, and with an 
ease which showed that the man was in his 
proper sphere, 

——  - 
THE “COUSIN” AND HIS HORSE. 
The old custom of “‘cousining,” or going about 
and quartering onc’s self on friends or relations 
until the welcome is worn out, is pretty much 
passed out of date since the days of railroads. 
An exchange, however, gives a modern instance 
of this fashion, where the man received a decid- 
ed hint not to come again: 


A country gentleman lately arrived in town, 
and immediately repaired to the house of a rela- 
tive, a lady, who had married a merchant. The 
parties were glad to see him and invited him to 
make their house his home, as he declared his 
intention of remaining in the city only a day or 
two. The husband of the lady, anxious to show 
his wife’s relative all the courtesy he could, took 
the gentleman’s horse to a livery stable. Final- 
ly the visit became a visitation, as the merchant 
found, after the lapse of five days; besides lodg- 
ing and boarding the gentleman, a pretty con- 
siderable bill had run up at the livery stable. 
Accordingly he went to the man who kept the 
livery stable, and told him when the gentleman 
took his horse he would pay the bill. 
“Very well,” said the stable-keeper, “I under- 
stand you.” 
Accordingly, in a short time, the country gen- 
tleman went to the stable and ordered his horse 
to be got ready. The Dill, of course, was pre- 
sented to him. 
“O,” said the gentleman, ‘Mr. 
lative, will pay this.” 
“Very good, sir,”’ said thestable keeper, “please 
get an order from Mr. . It will be the same, 
as the moncy.” 
The horse was put up again and away went 
= country gentleman to the store the merchant 

ept. 

“Well,” said he, “I am going now.” 

“Are you ?” said the merchant. “Well, good- 
by, sir.’ . 
“Well, about my horse; the man said the bill 
must be paid for his keeping.” 
“Well, I suppose that is all right, sir.’”’ 
“Yes—well, but you know I’m your wife’s 
cousin.” . 

“Yes,” the merchant, “I know you are, 

but your horse is not.” 





» My re- 








CAMELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Twelve or thirteen years ago some enterpris- 
ing adventurers brought a small herd of camels 
to this country, thinking to make them useful 
on the vast plains of the South-west, once known 
as “The Great American Desert.”’ Their de- 
scendants still remain in Washoe, Nev., and a 
Nevada paper gives the following interesting ac- 
count of their acclimation and use in that State: 


On a ranche on the Carson River, eight miles 
below the mouth of Six-mile Canon, and about 
seventeen miles east of the city, is to be seen a 
herd of twenty-six camels, all but two of which 
were born and raised in this State. But two of 
the old herd of nine or ten brought here some 
years ago are now living. It would seem that 
the original lot fell into the hands of Mexicans, 
who treated them very badly, overloading and 
abusing them. 

The men who have them now are Frenchmen, 
and men, it seems, who had formerly some expe- 
rience with camels in Europe. They find no dif- 
ficulty in rearing them, and can now show 
twenty-four fine, healthy animals, all of Washoe 
growth. The camel may now be said to be ac- 
climated to Nevada. 

The owners of the herd find it no more difficult 
to breed and rear them than would be experi- 
enced with the same number of goats and don- 
keys. The ranch upon which they are kept is 
sandy and sterile in the extreme, yet the animals 
feast and grow fat on such prickly shrubs and 
bitter weeds as no other animal would touch. 
When left to themselves, their great delight, 
after filling themselves with the coarse herbage 
of the desert, is to lie and roll in the hot sand. 

They are used in packing salt to the mills on 
the river, from the marshes lying in the deserts, 
some sixty miles to the eastward. Some of the 
animals easily pack eleven hundred pounds. 


a ee 
A TRAVELLER’S CARELESSNESS, 
Putting one’s railroad ticket in the hat-band 
is very convenient for the conductor to see, and 
saves a good deal of pocket fumbling, but it is 
not always safe. <A sarcastic exchange thus 
“itemizes” a certain wayfarer’s mishap on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad. 


It is common for men to smile in lofty supe- 
riority at the little scrapes into which women 
are apt to get when travelling alone. But we 
have never read or heard of any feminine act so 
deliciously unsophisticated as that of the man, 
who, starting frofh Boston for San Francisco, 
stuck his hundred dollar ticket for the whole 
distance into his hat-band. 

Whether he was proud of the distance he pro- 

1 to traverse and wanted to make manifest 
the fact,to all men, or whether he really thought 
the device would secure him from being accost- 
ed by any conductor until he reached the Golden 
Gate, we are unable to determine. 

He kept his ticket in place for fifty miles or so, 
and then it fell out as he went for a cup of cof- 
fee, and he was compelled to buy another. For- 
tunately the loss occurred at the honest station 
of West Brookfield, and the traveller will get his 





hold of the handle, shook it gently, then with a 
Jerk sent the cake spinning into the air, 


money back, but it should be a lesson to his fel- 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 





1 Seven Octave Piano, cost....... -$475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost...... $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach.........8100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each l’resent .............. B25. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each...............065 $12. 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of cach. 12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. 83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 





As expr of R t from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the Companion who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
wAarD & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8, D. 
& W. H. Smitn, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone js sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Sry- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ums or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PResentT—If 
you persevere. 





Subscription Price, $1 50. 


A erson sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for $2 60, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. 

person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for $3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiumis given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





low-creatures. 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired, Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome, 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only bricf communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do 50, 


——== = = 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

CONCEALED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
. Luu, tell John that I want him. 
You may call it mob, or gang, which you please. 
Levi, O, linger not by the way. 
. Do go off, I feel so sleepy. 
. He sold rum for many years. 
Lily, return that letter at once. 


Pergo toe 


GERTRUDE, 
2. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst is novel. 
My second is to plant, 
My third is a harbor. 


My whole is in Massachusetts, G. G. B. 





WILLY WIsr. 


4. 
POUBLE ACROBTIC, 
FOUNDATION WORDS, 
Two towns of Maine, 
Which you will see, 
If you go over 
his with me, 


CROSS WORDS. 
A cut or thrust, . 
. A foreign land, 
A bird of prey, 
One bred on sand. 
TIAuTROY. 
5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My jirst is in tub but not in pail, 
My second is in sleet but not in hail; 
My third is in grate but not in stove, 
My fourth is in kick but not in shove; 
My ji/th is in meek but not in bold, 
My sirth is in bought but not in sold; 
My serenth is in hate uit not in love, 
My eighth is in Jark but not in dove; 
My ninth is in smile but not in pout, 
My whole no housekeeper can do without. 
¥. O. B. 
6. 
ENIGMA, 
T am composed of 16 letters. 
My 5, 11, 7, 4, 9 is a part of the face. 
My 13, 16, 2, 15, 7, 14 is an alliance, 
My 9, 6. 4 is not cold. 
My 3, 11, 5, Ita city of Italy. 
My 10, 2, 8 a domestic animal, 
My 5, 16, 1, 2, 12 is a memento. 
My whole is an institution of learning in New Eng- 
land. M. EK, H. 


Conundrums. 
What slight difference is there between a duck with 


one wing and a duck with two? Only a difference of 
opinion, (a pinion.) 

Who takes things as they come? The thief. 

Why is a flogging-block like a secret drawer? Be- 
cause tes a hidin -place. 
If I were marr , what river would my wife and } 
be like? Meander (me and her). , 

Why isa young lady forsaken by her lover like 2 
deadly weapon? Because she is a cut-laas. ; 

Whien is it right to take-any one in? When it 
rains. 

Of what British subject does a hotel bill most com- 
monly remind you? Of an Inn-doo. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Rule, Ural, Lark, Elks. 


Map, Alice, Soar, Odor, Nay.—Pzrry Mason. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Stools, Chair, Sofa, Table, Hat-rack. 
Greenfield. 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


4. 
2. 
3. 
4. Mis-fortune. 
5. 
6. 
7 


. Date, Fate, Hate, Mate, Pate, Rate. 
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‘““MOTHER’S FOOL.” 


Tis plain to me,” said a farmer’s wife, 
“Those boys will make their mark in life; 
They never were made to handle a hoe, 
And at once to college ought to go. 
There’s Fred—he’s little bette’n a fool; 
But John and Henry must go to school.” 


“Well, really, wife,” quoth Farmer Brown, 
As he set his mug of cider down, 
“Fred does more work in a day for me 
‘Fhan both his brothers do in three. 
Book larning will never plant one’s corn, 
Nor hoe potatoes, sure’s you're barn, 
Nor mend a rod of broken fence. 

For my part, give me common sense.”” 


But his wife was bound the roost to rule, 
And John and Henry were sent to school; 
While Fred, of course, was left behind, 
For his mother said he had no mind! 


Five years at school the students spent, 

‘Then into business each one went. 

John learned to play the flute and fiddle, 

And parted his hair, of course, in the middle; 
While his brother looked rather higher than he, 
And hung out a sign, “H. E. Brown, M. D.” 


Meanwhile, at home, their brother Fred 

Had taken a notion into his head; 

Bat he quietly trimmed his apple trees, 

Aad weeded his onions, and planted peas; 
While, somehow, either by hook or by crook. 
He managed to read full many a book; 
Unti, at Jast, his father said 

2S was getting ‘‘book larnin’”’ into his head. 
* fer all that,’ said Farmer Brown, 
*@ile’s the omartest boy there is in tewn.” 


Whe war broke out, and Captain Fred 

One hundred men to the battle led; 

And when the rebel flag came down, 

He came marching home as General Brown. 

But he went to work on the farm again, 

(And ploughed the ground and sowed the grain), 
Reshingled the barn, and mended the fence, 

And the people declared ‘“‘He had common sense.”’ 


Now, common sense was very rare, 
And the State House needed a portion there; 
So the ‘Family Dunce’”’ moved into town, 
And the people called him Governor Brown; 
And his brothers, who went to the city school, 
Came home to live with ‘‘Mother’s Fool.” 
B. F. Russe.r. 
—_——-+o+ 


HOW THE BIBLE IMPROVES WITH 


It seems incredible, at first thought, that the 
oldest monuments (and therefore the most valu- 
able) confirming the truth of the Bible should be 
discovered last. Yet such seems to be very near- 
ly the fact. 

One would naturally suppose that if any out- 
side relics or records bearing witness to the cor- 
rectness of the Scripture history, were ever to be 
found at all, the time to find them must be as 
soon as possible after that history was written, 
for the destroyer Time would make such discov- 
cries less and less probable every year. But in 
reality the contrary has happencd, and it can al- 
most be said that with every hundred years of 
distance added to the interval, since the writ- 
ing of the Scriptures, some witness has come to 
light older and nearer to the time of that ancient 
writing than was ever known before. 

When our common translation of the Bible 
was made, about two hundred and fifty years 
ayo, no written copy of the New Testament was 
known to exist older than the tenth century 
after Christ, but since then two or three manu- 
seripts have been found much more ancient, and 
ene written almost within the lifetime of the fa- 
thers who remembered St. John. 

Two hundred years ago no manuscript of the 
Old Testament eould be had of an earlier date 
than the twelfth century of the Christian Era, 
(or, as some say, the eighth,) but now Appletons’ 
Journal tells us that Dr. Levishon, a Russian 
rabbi living at Jerusalem, has found a venerable 
copy of the Pentateuch written nearly six hun- 
dred years before Christ, when the prophet Jere- 
miah was alive, and the Temple of Solomon was 
standing! 

It was not till a few years ago, comparatively, 
that the remarkable stone picture carvings of 
Egypt, which throw so much interesting light on 
the Books of Genesis and Exodus, were trans- 
lated and given to the world. It would seem as 
if Providence had planned to preserve the oldest 
and mest precious monumental proofs of the 
Bible from decay, hidden in mysterious safety 
suntil men are wise enough to know how to value 
them and use them in the best way. 

We dare not say that the embalmed bodies of 
Jacob and Joseph will ever be found, but we 
eould almost infer it from the rate of the discov- 
efies already made. Their tombs still exist in 
the Holy Land, guarded by the Mohammedans, 
ond no ene has ever yet explored them. But at 
emmy rate, events as they have transpired thus far, 
such as the translations of Egyptian and Syrian 
inscriptions and the finding of the ‘“‘Moabite 
stone,” with its record twenty-eight hundred 
years old, safficiently show that the Bible im- 
proves with ago. The longer it stands the stron- 
ger it grows, and they who love it and believe it 
lose nothing by patient waiting when its truth is 
called in question. 

heninniacenigiieesicpcsicin 

Tue Crown Prince of Prussia has 4 genial 
way with him which has won him pcpularity. 
After a combat before Paris, while reviewing his 








victorious Bavarians, one of them eyed him with 
a broad smile. 

“What is up, comrade?” asked the prince. 

“Why, is it not jolly,” was the good-humored 
reply, ‘to see your royal highness just as be- 
spattered with dirt as we are?” 

A tap on the shoulder was all the rebuke he 
got. 
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WHAT A LEAF DOES. 


The Bible says “we all do fade as a leaf,” but 
the following makes it very plain that if we all 
work “as a leaf,’ we serve our turn pretty well, 
and need feel in no wise ashamed to be compared 
to that wee bit of organized nature. What can 
be more interesting than this description of what 
a leaf dees? 


It pumps water from the ground, through the 
thousands of tubes in the stem of the tree, and 
sends it inte the atmosphere in the form of un- 
seen mist, to be condensed and fall in showers,— 
the very water that, were it not for the leaf, 
would sink in the earth and find its way, per- 
chance, through subterranean channels to the 
sea, 

And thus it is that we see it works to give us 
the “early and the latter rain.” It works te 
send the rills and streams, like lines of silver, 
down the mountain and across the plain. It 
works to pour down the larger brooks which 
turn the wheels that energize the machinery 
which gives employment to millions,—commerce 
stimulated, wealth accumulated and intelligence 
disseminated through the agency of this wealth. 
The leaf does it all. 

It has beea demonstrated that every square 
inch of leaf lifts 3-500 of an ounce every twen- 
ty-four hours. Now, a large forest-tree has 
about five acres of foliage, or 6,272,640 square 
inches. This, being multiplied by 3-500 (the 
amount pumped by every inch), gives us the re- 
sult,—2,352 ounces, or 1,196 quarts, or 294 gal- 
lons, or 8 barrels. The trees on an acre give 800 
barrels in twenty-four hours. An acre of grass, 
or clover, or grain, would yield about the same 
result. 

The leaf is a worker, teo, in another field of 
labor, where we seldom look,—where it works 
for the good of man in a most wonderful man- 
ner. It carries immense quantities of electricity 
from the earth to the clouds, and from the 
clouds to the earth. Rather dangerous business 
transporting lightning; but it is particularly 
fitted for this work. Did you ever see a leaf en- 
tire as to its edges? It is always pointed, and 
these points, whether they be large or small, are 
just fitted to handle this dangerous agent. 
These tiny fingers seize upon and carry it away 
with ease and wonderful dispatch. There must 
be no delay; it is “time freight.” True, some- 
times it gathers up more than the trunk can car- 
ry, and in the attempt to crowd and pack the 
baggage the trunk gets terribly shattered, and 
we say that lightning struck the tree. But it 
had been struck a thousand times before. This 
time it was over-worked.—American Entomolo- 
gist. 


It is a fact that regions where the forests have 
been mostly cut off are more afflicted with 
droughts than new countries. 





mee 
A REPUBLICAN PRINCE. 


A visitor to the Portuguese island of Fayal, 
(one of the Azores,) writes to the Boston Adver- 
tiser an enthusiastic account of our American 
Consul there, Mr. Dabney, a wealthy merchant, 
who has been on the island many years. He 
lives in 2 happy, patriarchal way, with his mar- 
ried children and young grandchildren around 
him, and has so endeared himself to the people 
by his benevolence to their poor, and his devo- 
tion to their commercial prosperity, that they 
regard him as their father. We extract the fol- 
lowing descriptidn of his ride through the town 
one holiday spring morning, and the warm 
grectings that met him on every side: 


So constant were Mr. Dabney’s consular and 
business cares at that season that he rarely went 
beyond the town of Horta; but every body knew 
in advance when he was going; the news trav- 
elled from village to village like the Fiery Cross 
in Scotland, and that lovely April day became 
more than comm oly a festa-day. 

It seemed as if the whole population of the 
island were out beside the seaside road, to meet 
him; the picturesque fishermen, the blue-robed 
women, the graceful, black-eyed boys, the old 
crones, who seemed to have outlived every thing 
but Jove for him. As we rede along, with the 
a surf of the blue ocean on one side, this 
surf of human emotion seemed to swell, and 
beat, and murmur on the other. 

At every curve in the road new groups spran 
up from their expectant waiting. They press 
forward to grasp Mr. Dabney’s hand, to kiss it, 
to kiss his stirrup; while he, with his graceful 
horsemanship, turned from one to another as he 
rode, and held always hat in hand for the hum- 
blest. He remembered every one by name, and 
made the sweet Portuguese accents sound sweet- 
er from those kindly lips. 

Since then I have ridden with the staff of 
plumed major-generals past long lines of glitter- 
ing soldiers—but I have never beheld another 
scene like that. And yet the recipient of all this 
homage was a simple American merchant, dwell- 
ing on a foreign island which had a civil gov- 
ernor, and a military governor, and whole boards 
of officials, and yet left room for him to be its es- 
sential king. 

He so monopolized the energy, the courage 
and the statesmanship of that little community, 
that he seemed to constitute its force; his sway 
was greater than that of Rajah Brooke, in Bor 





neo, because Mr. Dabney’s weapons were those 
of peace. If he seemed like a feudal lord, it was 
the feudalism of love. If we can only think of 
him as the Consul, it is because his personal dig- 
nity and demeanor elevated that title, usually 
so insignificant, into something of its ancient 
grade. It seemed as if he must be some one of 
Roman consular dignity who had somehow lin- 
gered on this lonely island, and whose title had 
— reaffirmed by the President of the United 
tates, 
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HOW SANCHO SCARED HIMSELF 
TO DEATH. 

The New York Times adds one to the already 
numberless monkey stories, It is interesting, of 
course, and especially because it illustrates more 
thoroughly than usual the character of the queer 
animal. We suppose the “moral” of the story 
is, “Curiosity will kill you if you carry it too 
far:” 

We met a friend of ours whose expression of 
face was indicative of the greatest sorrow. 

“You knew Sancho,” he said, “my monkey!’’ 

We assented. 

‘Well, listen. Christmas week somebody gave 
my little girl one of those fearful toys called 
jack-in-a-box. It was an awful thing, fully two 
fect high. 

“The monkey saw it. When the child went to 
bed I was busy reading, when all of a-sudden I 
heard the most awful noise in the next room. I 
rushed in, and on top of a chest of drawers lay 
Sancho in a regular fit, with the jack-in-a-box 
sprung alongside of him. He had stolen it from 
where it had been hid out of his reach. From 
his terror, I thought his curiosity had been well 
punished. We were mistaken. That box had 
an awful fascination for that monkey. He abso- 
lytely craved the excitement. Life was ap- 
parently a blank monotony without it. For days 
he would not go near it, then again he would 
pine for it. 

“He got the hang of arranging the wire fasten- 
ing, and would touch it off with the end of his 
foot. Instead of getting accustomed to it, every 
time it jumped up the same scene would be 
enacted. After a while it had positively an effect 
on his health. _]t became too much for his nerv- 
ous system, though the stimulant he must have, 
cost what it would. 

“Some few days ago he began to mope, though 
always hankering after the box. Yesterday the 
poor little fellow was very bad—so weak he could 
not crawl to where the box was. In order to re- 
vive him we sprang it for him. That seemed to 
stimulate him a little, though he was just as 
frightened as ever. This morning we found him 
dead alongside of jack-in-the-box. It seems dur- 
ing the night he must have had just strength 
enough to set it off for the last time, and get the 
last shock. It was a clear case of felo de se. 
Poor Sancho!” ” 

om 
TEXAS CATTLE KINGS. 

The following reminds us of the patriarchal 
days, and the herds and flocks of Abraham and 
Job: e 

Richard King has a farm on the Santa Catru- 
tos River, of 84,132 acres, on which he keeps 65,- 
000 cattle, 20,000 horses, 7,000 sheep and 8,800 
goats, and employs 300 Mexicans to attend 
them. He sells 10,000 beeves annually. A Mr. 
O’Conor owns a large pasture-field on Ban Anto- 
nio River, where he grazes 40,000 head of cat- 
tle, and sells $75,000 worth each year. He com- 

d the b in 1852, with 1,500 head, 
and his present enermous herds are the result of 
natural increase. 

Another man, named Robideaux, has a ranch 
of 142,840 acres near the mouth ef the Rio 
Grande. It is surrounded on three sides by wa- 
ter, and to enclose the fourth required the build- 
ing of thirty-one miles of plank fence. He has 
30,000 head of cattle, beside an immense amount 
of other stock. 

John Hitson, whose farm lies on the Brazos 
River, has 50,000 cattle, aud drives to market a 
squad of 10,000 or so annually. Ten years ago, 
he had a beautiful little blue-clay farm in Ten- 
nessee, which he sold to get money enough to 
take him to Texas. He is now forty years old, 
and, besides his Brazos property, owns a stock 
farm nearly as extensive on the South Platte, 
in Nebraska. During the month of October, 
last year, it is stated that it took 111 cars per 
day to transport Texas cattle from Abilene, Ka., 
and that a single bank in Kansas City handled, 
during the season, over $3,000,000 cattle money. 
—Hearth and Home. 


It is said that Texas has 4,000,000 cattle—more 
than half of the whole number reported in the 
census as belonging to the United States. But 
then, in that great State they have one hundred 








and fifty million acres of pasture to run in, and gree 


they ought to be fat. 
a. | 
PROMOTED. 

A man has been known to respect another who 
has thrashed him, but it is not.often that one is 
found willing to give a reward for having been 
whipped, even though he knows he deserved it. 
The Troy Times tells this curious story of the 
way a clerk came to be promoted, but we 
shouldn’t advise other clerks to seek promotion 
by the same process: 

Col. James H. Hooker, an eccentric character, 
who dicd in that city some twenty years ago, 
was a remarkable man, and very eccentric with- 
al. At times he would fairly boil over with pas- 
sion, and was very violent in his speech and ac- 
tion. Yet he was a just man, and directed his fury 


against only what he believed to be wrong and} with 








It is related of him that having a dispute with 
one of his clerks, the latter would not yield the 
point in issue to him, whereupon the colonel yp. 
dertook to put his stubborn employee out of hig 
effice. But the clerk was igo much for the irate 
colonel, and in the melee the old man was |aiq 
upon his back, and his countenance rather yp. 
pleasantly used. 

Rising from his —, he proceeded to wash 
his battered face, brushed his clothes carefully 
and, seating himself, asked the victorious clerk 
to come to him and report. 

Said he, “‘A pretty thing you’ve done, sir; got 
yourself into a bad scrape; committed assan}t 
and battery; licked your employer. This shows 
that there’s some stuff in you, miserable sinner 
and now, you scamp, I am going to pay you for 
it.. You are discharged from the desk you now 
hold, and to-morrow morning I want you to 
take a place next to me, and hereafter act as my 
confidential clerk, with your salary increased two 
hundred and fifty dollars. That's all; now ge 
about your business.” 

The clerk thus promoted held the confidentig 
position assigned him many — during the 
remainder of the Colonel’s lifetime, and neve 
had te whip his employer again to get an ad, 
vance of salary. 
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CAPPING STORIES. 


Rubie was a shrewd little fellow, but rathe 
chicken-hearted about having his first teeth 
taken out when they got loose. One day he 
came up to his Uncle Ben, who sat on the piazza, 
smoking, and teased him for a story. Uncle 
Ben began: 


“Once there was a boy who wouldn’t have his 
teeth pulled. His mother tried every way to get 
them out, but she couldn’t. He was always too 
cute for her. When he got to be a big man he 
had the dreadfulest tushes ever was, and people 
couldn’t bear to look at him. He hired out to 
tend store, but he scared the customers s0 that 
the man couldn’t keep him. He tried to teach 
school, but the children made so much fun of 
him he was ’bliged to stop. Then he wanted to 
get married, but there wasn’t any woman that 
would begin to have him. So he got to drink- 
ing whiskey, and went to Lower California, and 
turned heathen.” 

“Is that all?” asked Rubie, with his fingers in 
his mouth. 

“No; after awhile he got ’shamed of being so 
wicked, and came back; but ’fore he could be 
respectable he had to have his teeth all knocked 
out with a hammer.” 

“Ho, [know,”’ said Rubie, “you made that up! 
I bet I can tell one, too.”’ 

“Let’s hear it,”’ said Uncle Ben. 

So Rubie capped his uncle’s story with an- 
other. 

“One time there was a man,—a real good, 
nice, splendid, kind man; but he had one fault, 
—he smoked. He got to smoking when he was 
’way off ’mong strangers,and he kept on till his 
old, ugly, yellow pipe-stem wore out two of his 
front teeth; and his breath got worse and worse, 
so that his little nieces and nephews can’t hard- 
ly bear to kiss him; and I’m ’fraid, if he don’t 
stop smoking, he’ll come to a bad end.” 

“Whew!” said Uncle Ben, rising and knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe; “I’l have to clear 
out o’ here.”’ 
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TWO HEALTHY GIRLS. 

Girls brought up with plenty of money, and 
with the habit of having every thing done for 
them, are apt to grow delicate, fretful and un- 
healthy by their very indulgence. Of course this 
injures their minds as well as their bodies, and 
sudden poverty would find them without either 
hands or brains to help themselves. “Gail Ham- 
ilton,” that lively lady writer who doesn’t be 
lieve in “woman’s rights,” describes a couple of 
girls of a very different kind: 


I know two girls born to ease and wealth. In 
their early youth they were rich, careless, free. 
They walked, and drove, and e, and hunted, 
and boated, and drank great draughts of happi- 
ness and health. Presently trouble came. Af 
fairs were involved. The stalwart father be 
came a confirmed and helpless invalid. Did 
they sit down and wring their hands? Did they 
go moaning al their days, begging men to give 
them a little sewing, a little copying, a little 
teaching? Not they. They began, in a small 
way, in a country town, to keep a “dry-goods 
and grocery store.” They were always prompt. 
They gave faigmeasure and right change. They 
kept what people wanted; and if any thing was 
called for which they had not, they put it down 
on their list. They had the cleanest and nicest 
ery for miles around. They hired a clerk, 
and bought a horse, and built a house, and are 
at this moment independent property-holders, 
as well as most piquant and agreeable women. 








TINTED HONEY. 

Fancy stock-raisers have sometimes fed hogs 
on madder (mixed in meal) to make their bones 
look red, but here is an experiment in bettet 
taste: j 

A beautiful specimen of rose-tinted honey W% 
lately contributed by a London firm to the Sot 
Kensington Museum. On inquiry, it proved ® 
be the result of an experiment instituted by * 
lady. Having a swarm of bees in a hive withs 
glass cover, she noticed that after making t¥° 
small pieces of comb they ceased the work. She 
then began to feed them with honey mixed Wi 
water highly colored with cochineal, and sce? 
rose water. The result was thirty-sev® 
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pounds of rose-tinted honey. 
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For the Companion. 
A BLACK THIEF, 
Ho, ho, Mr. Cricket, I’m sorry you’re hurt, 
I saved that nice melon to eat for dessert; 
And here you’ve been eating it, day after day— 
Did I step on your toes, that you’re limping away? 


I’m perfectly willing to give you a share, 

But you’ve tapped every melon, and that’s hardly 
fair. 

You see they’re not fit to put on to the table— 

Ho, ho, you can jump! well, I’m glad you are able. 


You feel very sorry, ah, yes, without doubt, 

That you’ve eaten the best melons, inside and out, 
You've eaten my apples, the fairest and best, 

And now you are trying to claim all the rest. 


Go home, Mr. Cricket; yes, hop, jump or run, 

And tell your mamma, all the thieving you’ve done. 
And pray don’t came back here, to-day or to-morrow, 
Or you will repent, sir, I think, to your sorrow. 


For this is my garden, and all that you see, 
Pears, apples and melons belong, sir, to me. 
And you have no right to jump over my wall 
And help yourself thus, no, no right, sir, at all. 
; AuNT CLARA. 





For the Companion. 


A DOUGHNUT. 
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“He's coming!’ screamed Johnnie, from his 
perch on the top rail of the garden fence, and 
“He’s coming!” ‘“He’s coming!” was echoed 
through the yard and through the house, and 
hearing the words, Tinytoes, who was sitting on 
the floor, cutting paper into atin basin, jumped 
up, saying, “Now we shall have custard pie for 
supper.” 

For Mother Savage (Savage by name, not by 
nature,) had said to the minister, “Bring a jug 
the next time you are coming this way, and I’ll 
send your folks some milk.” 

Now milk was a pretty scarce commodity in 
the minister’s house, for it was eafly spring, and 
the few eggs that the hens condescended to lay 
had been kept in anticipation of a custard pie, 
when the promised jug of milk should come. 

To-day the minister was “going that way,” 
and he had taken the jug, and the children were 
jubilant. 

The old horse didn’t seem to sympathize with 
the children, in their exultation. He came on, 
sober and steady as ever, with his head down, 
jogging along, as if it was no mantier of conse- 
quence to him, that under the wagon-seat was a 
whole gallon of rich, sweet milk; and something 
else, too—an unexpected treat. 

When the minister came in, he had the jug in 
one hand, and in the other a large parcel in 
brown paper. 

“There’s something Mother Savage sent, she 
said, “to please the ‘young ones.’ ”’ 

“She always calls us young ones,”’ said Tiny- 

toes, crowding her head into the circle, that. she 
might see what the parcel contained. 

It contained doughnuts; nice, fresh, crispy 
doughnuts, great, plump, twisted doughnuts! 
“0,0, OY” said Tinytoes, peeping between the 
others, because she couldn’t look over them. 
She thrust in her little hand, and took one. 

Nobody took notice of her, and as it was a lit- 
tle one, it was gone in about a minute, so when 
the father divided the cakes among the children, 
he gave Tinytoes as much as he did the rest. 


Didn’t Tinytoes knew it was mean to take 
more than her portion? Yes, but the tempta- 


tion was too strong for her, and she did it. 


But when they were all eaten up she went 
about, feeling as uncomfortable as if she had the 


She went about with a rueful, melancholy 
countenance, and there was such a miserable 
sinking weight inside, that she kept laying her 
little hand on her bosom and heaving such heavy 
sighs, as ought never to come from the breast of 
a six year old. 

At last she couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
she ran out into the yard, where her moter was 
taking in the clothes-line, and told her how bad 
she had been, and how sorry and ashamed she 
was. 

“T’m very sorry, Tiny,”’ said her mother. “It 
was dishonorable in you. You had better go 
and tell your father, and then go up stairs and 
ask God to forgive you. Thenif you could think 
of any way to make it up to the other children, I 
think I should want to. You robbed them, you 
know, by getting more than your share.” 
Tinytoes did as her mother said. She came to 
the tea-table with a face as calm and happy as 
ever. Before she sat down, she went and whis- 
pered something in her mother’s ear. This was 
what she said,— 

“You needn’t cut me any pie, mother. Idon’t 
want any, and then the others can have bigger 
pieces—to make up, you know!” 

And her mother smiled such a smile as Tiny- 
toes would not have exchanged for a whole cus- 
tard pie. Joy ALLISON. 


”™ 
~or- 


A WISE PUSSY. 

I want to tell you a story of a wise old pussy 
cat. I tell it as I heard it, without note or com- 
ment. She had been the mother of quite a num- 
ber of darling kittens, but they had been taken 
from her, again and again, by some naughty 
boys, and destroyed and drowned in the river. 
This had been repeated until her heart was almost 
broken with grief and disappointment. Well, 
it occurred upon a time, that she was blessed 
with a new family of three sweet, pretty kittens. 
She very cunningly hid them where the boys 
could not find them for many weeks. Two of 
them sickened and died one day, from such close 
confinement, though she nursed them very ten- 
derly. The mother made excursions daily in the 
neighborhood, to see if she could find some nice 
little girl who had no kittie. At length she 
found what she supposed would be just the place 
for a good home, for there was no cat there, and 
moreover, she saw a bright-eyed, pleasant-faced 
little girl there, feeding her canary and pet rab- 
bits. So, as soon as she thought that she could 
do it and not be overtaken by the boys, she took 
her only kitten by the nape of its neck, as pussy 
cats do, and started for the new home. When 
she reached the yard, she put it down, and mo- 
tioned to it to be quiet and remain where it was. 
But as soon as the mother started for home, kit- 
tie started to follow; but she took it back again, 
and this time boxed its ears, and talked cat-talk 
to it pretty thoroughly. Again she started for 
home, and kittie started also, and again was 
dragged back and chastised more severely than 
before. So kittie submitted to her fate. Just 
then little Rosa, who had been a witness of the 
whole scene, went to the rescue. She took dear 
little kittie in her. arms, fed, nursed and petted 
it, till it learned to love Rosa very much, and to 
feel quite at home. The old mother came often 
to visit kittie, but both parted very happy when 
the visits were over. So much for pussy cats.— 
School Day Visitor. 











YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world all holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar! 
21 COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). Be full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a erenh pt a with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys —_ on old and young, 
= any game everinvented. GEC REED & SONS 
Proprietors and Megaspearees, 38, sw and 512 p ena 
cial Street, Boston, Mas: 23-4 











ANKRUPT.—From auction, 2 large lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold Hunting Case Watches, full jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $24 each, usual pri ice $40. More 
expensive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains 
from auction, at proportionate prices. Goods sent C. O. D., 
privilege to examine. F. J. NASH, removed to 712 Broad- 
way, N. Y., May Ist. “Worthy the fullest confidence.”— 
Christian ‘Advocate, 2. “Ama r. Nash says may 
be relied seen. "—Christian at Work, “We have the ut- 
most confidence in the above goods.’’—Liberal Christian. 
“Certainly cheap and the quality reliable."'—Christian In- 
telligencer. 21—4t 





THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE E. PERKINS AND REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


“Full of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ.”—RALPH WELLS. 
Sa --eaa words wedded to tender melodies."—C. B. 


TSprightly without being absurd; spiritual without be- 
ing misty; evangelical without being dull.”—Rev. T. DE 
Witt TALMAGE, 

“A Sunday school singing book of real merit.’”’"—Rev. 
Joun H. Vincent, D. D 

“All hail to such a music book.""—Rev. Gro. A. PELtz. 

*,* The book ye ona * who uses it. 

** Ithas met with sale, and great success. 

ly $30 A HUNDRED. 





She looked and soted very much as} 


Rpwr dyspeptic does, too. 








E. PERKINS 





_ WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the market. 
We offer them at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 


(Gy Orders by mail will receive same attention as per- 
sonal application. 19—6w 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 
480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry St. 


Joun W. LEATHERBEE, 








ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. BOSTON. 
19—8w 

MASc PISTOL.—Sent post-paid for 50c. J. COX, 
Batav ia lll. 23—I1tp 





5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage Sooviind. 
ie) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 18-3: 





yn AR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 
PAB pets. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Ct. 15-—3m 


25 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
OU Key-Check Dies. ure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 26t 


$30 A MONTH and -—. to gook Canvass- 
16—8w 








ers. Samples free. C.M. Linington, Chicago. 





“OAK HALL.” 





Avis Particulier 


HABILLEMENTS ! 


Pour Hommes et Enfants. 


A des prix extraordinaires de bon marché, 
Véements complets pour enfants! 
Vestes, Pantalon courts ou long, Blouses de tout genges} 


Costumes Marines, Etoffes en piecés pour ‘vetements sur, 
mesures, 


PRIX FIXE. 


Toutes les marchandises, qui ne conviennent pas, poms. 


éch é 





32, 34, 36, 38 ae DE NORD, 


BOSTON. 


SUMMER CLOTHING! 


Yachting Suits. 


ENTIRE OUTFITS OF EVERY KIND 


FOR 
Children, Youths and Gentlemen. 
“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 North Street, 


BOSTON. 
23— 


HE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 








If you want to buy your foreign Stamps, 
ray etc., Cheap, send stamp for circulars to JAMES 
LE & CO., P. O. Box 419, Elizabeth, N. J. 2R— 


OCKET REVOLVERS AT COST. Smith's 
six shooter. A neat, durable weapon, 3-inch barrel; 
shoots accurately at 30 paces; uses No. 22 cartridge; ite 
haa erent et two for $2 50. Address —s 
anufacturers, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


Ls CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
~~ supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduc Send 10 cents for Descepuive e nok, or stamp for 
—€ Circular. D. B. BRO., a 
ass, 


| nny that Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont 
Street, Boston, keep constantly on hand a fine assort- 
ment of Men and Boys’ Hats, Hat Brushes and Canes. 
Call and see them. 23—lt 


Monograms, 

















7 us WELL KNOWN to many of our first-class 

hysicians, of what White Pine Com is com- 
eum led; and is ireely recommended by them in diseases 
of the Throat, Lungs, Chest, and Kidney troubles. 23—lt 
PURIFICATION OF THE BLOOD is equiva- 

lent to driving out disease. ‘Io do this there is nothing 
80 eee and thorough as “POLAND’S Humor Doc- 
TOR,” @ preparation compounded of herbs, roots and other 
v ogetable materials. 23—1t 





WHISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days 
or money refunded; 25 cents a packa es ren —- 
cents. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, 22—2t 


SEND TEN CENTS for ninth edition of Prof. Ro- 
ver's Croquet Manual, corrected in several important 
points. This has become the standard authority for the 
ye game. MELTON BRADLEY & CO., ae —_ 
eld, Mass. 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, poten, ¢ etc., four 
times the ROS. & and four times the power. Price $2 00 
COLB Y BROS CO., 08 Broadway, N. “Ny l-tf 
‘OVELTY KNIFE.—An article for Ladies suitable 
for Button Hole Cutter, ligt Nail Cleaner, Pencil 
Sharpener, etc. Price Sve. ty return mail, Also 
he Ladies’ GemnGcineess Sharp ad. for 25c. Agents want- 
ed inevery town in the United States. 100 per cent. profit. 
J.K. WARREN & CO., P.O. Box 461, Chicago, Ill 23—4t 


IREWORKS—And how to make them without 

danger; the Nix in Mischiet; my ed and bang 
e § perior to Croquet; Tales ——yz Puz- 
zles, Illustrations, etc., w 


ee ‘sand | in * sap eY Hours." 
Onl pa 4 25 cents a year. Three months fo Ad- 
dress HAPPY HOURS, 22 roy St, New Yorks” 


vez TEACHER should have in the schooi- 
room one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, ening the 
principle of steam power to a nicet; = sntonseting, e. in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt o1 tt] 

by COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET is the on- 
ly style with the popular WoovEN Sockets for the 
——— No set is a without the sockets, as they 

ure permanence to the bridges, and facilitate their re- 
moval and replacement for mowing the lawn. None en- 
uine without the mark on top of chestnut box: “B: ley’s 
Croquet, Patented -— 4 866." Senp Stamp for —_ 
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Published by 
tf 143 Right St., New York. 


"ares Samples gg ey gt gd | "For Sunday School and Day School. 
4 - |, THE SCHOOL FxstIVvAL is a beautiful original quarterly 
ee oe evoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, Reci+ 
OYS LOOK!! FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.— fa tg Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 


school and Day ‘school Exhibitions, ————— Festivals, 
“Public Fridays,” &c. Conducted by A lfred L. Sewell, of 
Chicago (for nearly six years oes of The Liitle Corporal 
Magazine), and Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of Fall River, Mass. 
te rice, 50 cents a year; Six ae one ear, $2 50; single 
mber, 15 cents. Issued by ALFRED . SEWELL & C Qe, 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the begin- 
“a ; sma 1870, canalso be sent at same rate.) 


‘pildren's Fria 


pERRY’s 





eng 


worn" TEA 


Asafe and ay vegetable remedy for Worms, Worm 





Fits and Worm Fever. 

Sold by Druggists for 25cents. Sent free by mail on re- 

os ofp price. Address, Dr.J. A. PERRY, Box 3137, os- 
n P 





LITTLE MEN. 
A SEQUEL to “Litre Women.” By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. Will be ready June lst. With illustrations. Price 
$1 50. Sold everywhere. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Sent by mail, by the publishers, 
23—2t 





NORMAL 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Of six weeks (July 6 to Aug. 17) at 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THEO. F. SEWARD AND CHESTER G, ALLEN, PRINCIPALS. 


= 


George James Webb, Teacher of the Voice. 

William Mason, ‘Teacher of the Piano Forte, 

8. P. Warren, Teacher of the Organ. 

W. 5S. B. Mathews, Piano Forte and Organ. 

Special attention -Saaae to the preparation of Teachers. 


For circulars a: 
“ws T. F. SEWARD, Orange, N. J. 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 





Tue Great Buoop Puriricn, 
Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the tet ont 





moat reliable blood purifier in the world. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any lady or 
gentleman of ordinary abilities to sell a new pa 
tented article, one of the most useful and cheapest inven 
tions ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents for sample 
and circulars, or call and satisfy yourself at office, 87 Woet 
minster Street, Room No. be nnngnnine RIL AW 








plete ete illustrated otal aatioe's uet and other 
amusements, BEADLE 
Mass. ? 


& mee: Sprit gil, 


YOUNG. . ae 
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JUNE 8, 1871, 








The Sunsceivrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearayges is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BK PKO- 

he money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against vour name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. —- Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

ers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
peoee is sent ‘Your name cannot be found on our 

pouks unless this is done, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
MORE ABOUT BOATS. 


When the first squirrel crossed some one of 
the four rivers surrounding the garden of Eden 
—his boat a broken branch or twig, and his tail 
serving fur both sail and rudder—he did not 
know, any more than the little Cain and Abel 
who perhaps watched him, that therein lay the 
suggestion of the stately ships that toeday cover 
thegreatoceans. Nobody knows how the thought 
grew. Chance references all through the Bible 
show that it did grow, and above all with the 
Phoenicians, who were the most famous sailors 
of ancient times. 

Jealously as they guarded the secrets of their 
craft, even running their ships ashore at times 
to wreck unwelcome companions, truth, like 
“murder, will out,’’ and people after people 
learned their secrets, till about five hundred 
years before Christ the Egyptians defeated them 
in a sea battle. 

In Homer’s time, ships were built large enough 
to hold nearly two hundred warriors, and were 
called triremes, from the fact that each had three 
banks of oars. Biremes, or vessels with two 
banks of oars, had been in use for many years, 
and in Jater days some were even built with four 
or five, but the most learned man is utterly un- 
able to tell us how these various tiers of oars 
were managed, and can only imayine. 

These biremes were long and narrow, the fore 
and after parts being much alike, except that a 
ram, or sharp beak, finished off the prow. The 
one mast was lowered in action, and the vessel 
managed by vars alone, and the main object was 
always to run this beak or ram into the enemy, 
and thus sink him. 

When the boys talk about “cutting in,’ and 
spoiling somebody’s little game, they do not 
know that they are using the old Greek form of 
expression, and that three thousand years ago 
diek plons, or “cutting in,” was one of the old 
battle phrases, just as well understood by Greek 
boys, as “skedaddle” is by ours. 

These biremes served as models for all ancient 
ships of war, the only difference being in in- 
creased size. The Romans, at first always de- 
feated in sea fights, drilled their soldicrs so thor- 
oughly that they were soon even better sailors 
than the enemy; and their chief end seemed to 
be to make the engagement as much like a land 
fight as possible. They used javelins carrying 
fire; pots full of boiling pitch, and by means of 
cranes attached to the masts, dropped immense 
stones on the enemy’s decks for the purpose of 
sinking him. 

But all the Roman power and ingenuity could 


daring of these Vikings, not all Kings, as you 
May suppose, but drawing the title from two 
words,— Vik, a creek, or fiord, and ing, a suf- 
fix, meaning ‘“‘son of.” 
“son of the creek,” and truly they seemed to be- 


larged, and in the eighth or ninth century Har- 
old Bluetooth, King of Denmark, c8mmanded a 
fleet of seven hundred vessels. One of these 
ships had thirty-four banks of rowers, and both 
prow and poop were gilded, while on the sacred 
banner floating from the mast head, was em- 
broidered a black raven, with open beak and 
wide-spread wings. 

Wonderful stories are told of the agility and 


So Viking is simply 


long to water more than land. They could man- 
age their ships, as a rider manages a horse; run 
along the banks of oars as they flashed through 
the water, and keep three javelins in the air at 
once, throwing each one high as the mast head. 
Fierce and cruel as they were, there was the stuff 
for heroes in them, and who can tell how much 
of the English pluck and bravery both on sea 
and land, comes from our Viking ancestors? 
Shut your eyes and try to think of some of the 
most famous ships and fleets of which you have 
ever heard or read,—the galleys of the Mediter- 
ranean, rowed by the poor slaves, whose life was 
oue long torture, and that beautiful one, in 
which, year after year, the Doge of Venice sailed 
out to wed the sea;—the stately vessels of the 
Crusaders, and later the three with which Col- 
umbus set sail for the New World. 

Think of the great Armada, going down in the 

English Channel! of Lord Nelson’s fleet and the 
dreadful fight of Trafalgar! of the poor little 
Mayflower, leaving Plymouth for an unknown 
country; and of the ship which came sailing in- 
to Massachusetts Bay, bringing food to the al- 
most starving people, and making a Thanks- 
giving day, which I hope we shall all keep, as 
long as we are Americans! 
Then come down to our own time, and remem- 
ber the Monitor, that “cheese box on a raft,” 
which fought the Merrimac, and was victorious. 
Think of the Cumberland going down with flag 
flying, and every man at his post; and the old 
Monitor, too, far down in the sea that roars 
around Cape Hatteras. 

Ah, boys, the deep sea holds noble ships, and 
nobje men as well, and you need ask no better 
romance than the true story of the brave souls 
who passed to God from wave and storm. Once 
get interested in the story, not only of sea bat- 
tles, but of strange voyages “‘far countries for to 
see,” and the still stranger and wilder life of 
even the commonest sailor, and you will, I think, 
have small desire to go back to Beadle, or the 
sensation stuff in too many of the weekly pa- 
pers. Try it, at least, and in a year let me know 
which pleases best. HevLen C. WEEKS. 








VARIETY. 


PUZZLES, 


One of the ancients, it is said, died of chagrin 
at not being able to guess a riddle propounded 
by afisherman—“ Leaving what’s taken, what we 
took not we bring.” Aristotle was amazingly 
perplexed, and Philetas, the celebrated gramma- 
rian and poet of Cos, puzzled himself to death 
in fruitless endeavors to solve the sophism called 
by the ancients “The Liar:” “If you say of 
yourself, ‘I lie,’ and, in so saying, tell the truth, 
you lie. If you say, ‘I lie, and,in so saying, 
tell a lie, you tell the truth.” Dean Swift, who 
could so agreeably descend to the slightest bad- 
inage, was very fond of puzzles. Many of the 
best riddles in circulation may be traced to the 
sportive moments of men of the greatest celeb- 
rity, who gladly seek occasional relaxation from 
the graver pursuits of life in comparative trifles. 
Mrs. Barbauld says, “Finding out riddles is the 
same kind of exercise for the mind as running, 
leaping and wrestling are for the body. They 
are of no use in themselves; they are not work, 
but play; but they prepare the body, and make 
it alert and active for any thing it may be called 
upon to perform. So does the finding out of 
good riddles give quickness of thought and fa- 
cility for turning about a problem every way, 
and viewing it in every possible light.” The 
French have excelled all other people in this 
species of literary amusement. Their language 
is favorable to it, and their writers have always 
indulged a fondness for it.—Oliver Optic’s Maga- 
zine. 

—_—— > 


SLEPT ON HER KNEES, 
Horses are accustomed to sleep standing un- 


less very tired, but it is rare to find one that 
never lies down at all. 





Jacob Pitzer, of La Salle county, Tll., has a 
mare, Fanny, eleven years old, which has never 
been known to lie down, in the barn or else- 
where, except to roll when turned loose out- 








do little against the Northmen, the most reck- 
less and daring sailors of ancient time. Their 
boats were the simple skin stretched over wood- 
en frathes, but their wonderful seamanship and 
utter disregard of danger gave them the victory 
nine times out of ten. 


As their strength increased the navy was en-| the position that she is supposed to sleep and| 2 


doors. She has been slyly watched a great num- 
| ber of nights to see how she slept, after perform- 
}ing unusually hard work; but she has never 
| been caught lying down. Yet she is often found 
| standing with her hind legs erect, but down on 
| the knees of her fore legs, her head straight out 


before, with the chin and lower jaw lying on the 
This is 


floor or ground, for an hour at a time. 


THE YOUTH'S 





rest in. She is in good condition, works hard, 
feels (or acts as though she felt) well, and the 
skin of her knees is hard and callous. 


Pa eee 
TOO QUICK. 


One morning an enraged countryman came 
into Mr. M.’s store, with very angry looks. He 
had left a team in the street, and had a good 
stick in his hand. 
“Mr. M.,” said the angry countryman, “I 
bought a paper of nutmegs here in your store, 
and when I got home they were more than half 
walnuts; and that’s the young villain that I 
bought ’em of,” pointing to John. 
“John,” said Mr. M., “did you sell the man 
walnuts for nutmegs ?” 
“No, sir,” was the ready answer. 
“You lie, you little villain,” said the country- 
man, still more enraged at his assurance. 
“Now look here, you old goose,” said John. 
“If you had taken the trouble to weigh your nut- 
megs, you would have found that I put in the 
walnuts gratis.” 
“O, you gave them to me, did you?” 
“Yes, sir. I threw ina handful for the chil- 
dren to crack,” said John, laughing, at the same 
time. 
“Well, now, if that aint a young scamp,” said 
the countryman, his features relaxing into a 
grin, as he saw through the matter. 
Much hard talk and bad blood would be saved 
if people would always stop to weigh before they 
blame others. 
-_ wo -——_—_ 

THE MAN OF FIVES. 
“There’s luck in odd numbers,” they used to 
say, but the poor fellow described here won’t 
indorse the proverb: 
There is a convict in Auburn prison named 
John Five, who is fifty-five years of age; he has 
been convicted five times. of felony, each time re- 
ceiving a sentence of five years. He has been 
married five times, and is the father of five chil- 
dren; stands five feet five in his stockings, and 


has five months and five days yet to serve. His 
cell is number five on the. fifth gallery. What 


an unlucky number! 
cgninsaimimaaes 

WHAT BECAME OF THE BEETLE, 
“Window” is supposed to be one of the words 
for which no rhyme can be found. A droll fel- 
low made the attempt, the other day: 
“A cruel man a beetle caught, 

And to the wall him pinned, O! 
Then said the beetle to the crowd, 


‘Though I’m stuck up, I am not proud;’ 
And his soul went out at the window!” 





> 





TuEY have sharp lawyers Down East. One 
of them, marketing for a dinner, asks a poultry 
dealer,— 

“Is that turkey a young one?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you take your oath of it?” 

“Certainly I will.” 

. Lawyer administers the oath, charges a dollar 
for the service, and takes his pay in poultry. 
Tue father of an interesting little four-year 
old daughter recently got a nice greyhound. 
The little prattler went into a neighbor’s and car- 
ried the news that her = ¥ had ‘‘dot a new 
dod.”” They asked her what his name was, and 
she replied, “I done know; I beve dey call him 
oarhound.”’ 


Mrs. Saran J. HALE, the well-known author- 
ess, is 2 native of Newport, N. H., and in 1825 
was adressmaker in that village. She is now 
—P years old, and resides in Philadel- 
phia. 


A FISHERMAN of Trinity Bay, on opening a 
codfish, one day, found in it a wedding ring 
bearing engraved on the inside the words, “God 
abov continew our love.” The fish ought to 
have swallowed a spelling-book. 


An exchange mentions a case beyond the or- 
dinary oculists. It is that of a young lady who, 
instead of a common pupil, has a college student 
in her eye. 
An advertiser in one of the papers says he has 
a cottage to let, containing eight rooms and an 
acre of land. 














Reduced Prices. 


The price ofthe Carbolic Washing Soap has been 
reduced and is now the best and cheapest soap to use. It 
requires less soap and less labor to make the clothes white 
and clean than other soaps. It is also superior for clean- 
ing Paint. The suds is valuable for plants, trees and dis- 
infecting purposes. 


For sale at 
WHETtE ORS, BELCHER & CO., 


21—4t 0. 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





DR. S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,’’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘this book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given fur Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 


Broadway, New York. 21— 


‘EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY.” In- 
structive and amusing to young and old. Every 
one should learn the wonderful and sudden transforma- 
tions, with which Chemistry is conversant; tells how to 
set fire to water and ice; how_to make Nitrous Oxyde or 
Laughing Gas, and several other amusing experiments. 
Invisible Inks how they are made, at trifling cost, in 
colors, Blue, Green, Purple and Yellow.. Send 25 cents for 
full instructions, by mail. Address “WEST SLIDE CHEM- 
IST,”’ Milwaukee, Wis. 22—1t 





JPQUY YOUR FISHING TACKLE, RODS, 
LINES, HOOKS, &C., 


—AT— 


Bradford & Anthony’s, 





Send your direction to DR. S.8. FITCH & oom, me 
y- 


THE MONTH OF MAY, 


See the children at their play, 

In this merry month of May; 

Joyously some pass the hours 

Searching for new-born flowers; 
Others drive the hoop and ball, 

Hear them to their comrades call! 

From life’s cares and burdens free, 
Happy as they well ean be; 

And the Bors whoneei new “CLotugs,” 
Just step into GEORGE FENNO'S, 

Where they’re “dressed” from head to feet, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





CoLps anp Covucns.—Sudden changes of climate are 
sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. Expe- 
rience having proved that simple remedies act speedily 
when taken in the early stage of disease, take at once 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” let the Cold, Cough, or Ini. 
tation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by this precay. 
tion a more serious attack may be warded off. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are offered, 
which are good for nothing. Vse sure to OBTAIN the try 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere. 


"Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston, 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on all its 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the senj. 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends, 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter. 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200.09 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. 23-1 


CARD. 
Having become satisfied after thorough investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manufactured, is one 
of the best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for many if 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and intend to make it hereafter a specialty in our 
business. The objections which have been made to it ang 
which it is well known we ourselves have thought were 
well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged against 
the article as now perfected. The process ef manufacture 
has been entirely remodelled under the advice and superin- 
tendence of one of the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemicaland mechanical appliances have 
been introduced in cleansing crude Sponge, and in charg- 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, that Elas- 
tic Sponge may now be said to bechemically pure. There 
is absolutely nothing in it but the clean fibre of sponge 
and chemically pure glycerine, 
The objections to Elastic Sponge being thus removed 
there remain its undisputed merits which certainly entitle 
it to be considered one of the most valuable as it is one of 
the most curious and int ti of late di i 
Chief among these merits is, that it is proofagainst moths, 
—the great scourge of the business,—and against all other 
insects. Then its elasticity is permanent, based as it is 
upon the non-evaporable property of glycerine and the in- 
destructibility of sponge fibre. We have always been sat- 
isfied upon these two points which are the essential m- 
nisites in such materials. The evidence is now equally 
clear that it is wholesome and sweet. It is certainly lig 
and soft, easy to manipulate, and cheap enough for all «- 
cept the lowest class of goods. For the cushioning df 
Churches, Theatres, Public Halls, Railway Stations, On- 
nibuses, Carriages, Steam andHorse Cars and the like, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, the best 
article in use. For all uses, and especially for bedding, we 
are now prep ito i the public to give it a faiy 
trial as we ourselves intend todo. We are ready also 
answer inquiries, make estimates and take orders for ev- 
ery description of work in sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the article in bales. 
HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 Washington St., Boston. 
Sole Agents for New England. 
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« 375 A MONTH Horse and outfit furnished. At 
dress, NovVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *16—-ly 





ANTED.— Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel 

ebrated NOME SHUTTLE SE ING MACHINE 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike 0a 
both sides), and is fully lieensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address SOHN: 
SON, CLAKK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Ps, 
Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. “ly 





ANTED— AGENTS — $75 to $250 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMUN SENSE FAv- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This machine will stiteh, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ins 


most superior manner. Price only $15. poy 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine tht will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 


elastic seam than ours. Jt makes the “Elastic Lek 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
eloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. Wepy 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and ex penses, oF 8 Coll- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. At 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 3 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, ill. *19-1iw 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tas, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Loticn. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known fit 

removing Brown discoloration. Sold by druggists evey 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
- For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Eur 
4 tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy: 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only, by Dr. 
. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Stree+ 
New York. Sold by Druygists every where. M-4™ 


“SEWING MACHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Weed Family Favorite. 
eeler & Wilson, 
Howe, “tna, & 
‘American, &e., & 
Sold for small instaliments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cire 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck) Sb 
323 Washington, cor. Wes 
$500 REWARD. e 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North Amer 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package: 
(two bottics). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 





8—ly 











178 Washington Street, Boston. at 





120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for cireular and 4 
testimonials. 0-0 


C. H, SimoNDS, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD ST., Bost 
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